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NOTES WHILE 


( Pa ris, 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS, 


HE departure of the new bal- 
BG loon ‘ Archimedes,” reminds 
one of the changes in the manner of 
* holding out"’ in a siege since Syra- 
cuse held out against the army of Mar- 
cellus for two years, by means of the 
wit of the wonderful genius after whom 
this balloon is named, 

Now there was a siege in which hu- 
man brains, rather than horse - flesh, 
may be said to have held out, although 
(and here also a parallel suggests itself ) 
the town was lost at last, because its 
inhabitants had lost their heads. While 
the venerable philosopher was contriv- 
ing and constructing new engines for de- 
fence, his fellow - citizens showed their 
appreciation of his ingenuity by giving 
the reins to their desires in some Jardin 
Mabile or Quartier Latin. \t was 
during this ‘sound of revelry by night,” 
that Syracuse was, to use the favorite 
French phrase, ‘conquered by fam- 
ine,”’ or fell a victim to that eminently 
phraseological obstacle, the “ treason 
of fortune.” We have no Archimedes, 
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but we can furnish the remainder of 
the analogy. 

The spirit of the Parisians alternates 
between effeminacy and ferocity. Now 
they are prostrate with despondency, 
and now they are teeming with sav- 
agery, reminding us of Voltaire’s de- 
scription of his countrymen — “ A de- 
lightful melange of the tiger and the 
monkey.” The “delightful” part of 
this remark I cannot concur in, nor 
can anybody else, I think, who has 
been hustled by a Parisian mob. The 
transition from monkey to tiger, and 
from tiger to monkey, is not without its 
element of the grotesque; and the 
monkey, when he does arrive, is un- 
doubtedly droll; nevertheless you are 
always in danger of being devoured 
by the tiger while you are laughing at the 
monkey. In the course of a conver- 
sation on the war, your Parisian will, by 
turns, whine over the cruelty of his 
enemy, and swear to avenge it by — 
surpassing it! 

They remin.| one of the ancient 
Athenians, also. They are always re- 
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minding you of some people or other 
who are dead and gone. There is 
nothing like being shut up in Paris for 
quickening one’s memory for historical 
parallels. 

The propensity for precedent is quite 
irresistible. A passage of Thucydides 
recurs to ine perpetually, although | 
cannot recall its exact words. He 
tells us that neither the calamities of 
war nor the most dreadful plague 
ever recorded in history were able to 
compose the temper of the volatile 
Athenians. Inordinately elate with 
any success, they were deaf to the most 
reasonable overtures of peace from 
their enemy, and totally wanting in 
modesty or moderation. Correspond- 
ingly dejected with any defeat, they 
believed the enemy to be at their very 
doors, and threw the whole blame 
upon their commanders, who, when 
unsuccessful, were always treated as 
unpardonably criminal. As might have 
been expected, the demagogues who 
kept watch over the inconstant temper 
of the people adapted every circum- 
stance to theirown ambition. The result 
was, as every one familiar with the 
history knows, a perpetual war of fac- 
tions, all vociferously patriotic, and all 
at the same time consumed with that 
peculiarly vindictive form of seltish- 
ness and self-seeking, which only great 
demayogues and great autocrats (often 
one and the same person) have ever 
been able to attain. We recall Cleon 
versus Pericles, Nicias versus Cleon, 
and Alcibiades versus Nicias. 

Was there ever a more striking or 
mortifying parallel? Did ever history 
repeat itself with more vividness or 
suggestiveness ? Patriotism here has 
degenerated into partisanism. Devo- 
tion to party has (with some uncon- 
sciously, perhaps) taken the place of 
fidelity to country. As the party now 
in the ascendancy were willing to sacri- 
tice the country to get rid of the Em- 
pire, so they will now bite off their 
nose, which is their provinces, to spite 
their face — or rather their two faces, 
with one of which they make grimaces 








at their enemy, the victorious Ger- 
mans, and with the other of which they 
make grimaces at their enemy, the 
overthrown Imperialists. 

Montalembert, the greatest and the 
most patriotic of the anti-Bonapartists 
and Liberal Catholics, said: ‘ If Louis 
Napoleon conquers the Rhine, | shall 
never open my mouth against him 
again."’ And this was said when the 
Empire was peace. The best thing 
that the patriotism of France has had 
to say for itself these hundred years is 
just what the Count de Montalembert 
said: Whip Germany, and a Bona- 
parte may reign, and ruin too (as we 
believe he will)! Grant us to see the 
German Empire humbled, and our 
opposition to the French Empire shall 
cease. ‘ Ajax asks no more.” 

Another of the purest and foremost 
of the French Liberals, Prevost Para- 
dol, writing in 1868, did not hesitate or 
scruple to say that he “ regarded the 
war between France and Germany as 
inevitable. Prussia had started on a 
career which France must oppose.” 

Why? Because “ the union of Ger 
many, however effected, whether by 
the passive acquiescence of France, or 
after a victory over her, is tantamount 
to a surrender of the greatness of 
France! For what is France when 
she has at her gates a military power 
with a population of fifty - one mil- 
lions ?”’ 

Such is the testimony of the highest 
conscience of modern France. The 
French. have had no higher public 
conscience since Charlemagne lifted 
their forefathers by the main strength 
of Personal Government. And when 
he was taken from under, they all went 
back into the helplessness and igno 
rance in which he found them. 

Robert Knox wrote both history 
and prophecy when he said, in 1850, 
“From Brennus to Napoleon |. the 
war - cry of the French has been, * To 
the Alps! To the Rhine!’ This game, 
which still engages their attention, has 
now been played for four thousand 
years.” 
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This game still engages their atten- 
tion, and will be played just once 
more, although it has been played once 
too often. You will hear ‘ On to Ber- 
lin!” again, and you will see Berlin 
in Paris again. 

The people who now cry, ‘“ Revenge 
for Sedan!” once cried, ‘* Revenge 
for Sadowa!"’ What was Sadowa to 
them, or they to Sadowa ? 

[No man knows all this better than 
M. Thiers, the most mischievous lead- 
er France has ever followed, except 
Napoleon J. He opposed, not the war 
with Germany — that he always advo- 
cated — but the time for making it. 
The time, not the war, was “ill - 
chosen." He has always been the 
champion of ill - chosen wars, as_ well 
as ill-chosen times for making them. 
And now that the 72ers efat has fall- 
en, its animus survives. MacMahon 
is a transition. The end is not yet. 
The saddest, deepest words in all 
French history were uttered by M. 
Thiers thirty years ago, and are as 
true to-day as when they were spoken : 
“| have no faith in the future, and 
every day is a respite.” Indeed, did 
not the Bishop of Orleans echo these 
words the other day, when he said, 


“France is in a_ situation without 

issue " ?} 

rALKING HORSE AND EATING HORSE. 
Never fail to meet a man with a 


crotchet, if you have an opportunity— 
a Dr. Amboyne, for example — and if 
you would enjoy him, “ put yourself in 
his place."" The man with a crotchet 
I have just met is not a doctor; 
or, if he is, he is a horse doctor. In 
fact he is a horse - meatist—the horse- 
meatist, M. Decroix. His hobby-horse 
is a real horse—a living horse—but 
more particularly a dead horse. He 
is reputed a devout man, early at 
mass, in all the observances of the 
church blameless. But horse - meat is 
his strong point. His fame rests upon 
his having made the horse as service- 
able after as he was before death. He 





introduced the eating of horse into the 
French army of Algeria; and he was 
the first to say, wande de cheval 
in France. He is absolutely enthusi- 
astic over his invention, or discovery, 
whatever it is. | heard him talk horse 
for an hour, and not a word did he say 
about fast horses, or handsome horses, 
about trotting horses or running horses. 
His topic was eating horses—that, only 
that, and that continually. Digestible 
horses, not tractable horses, is his be- 
ing’s end and aim. He tells me that 
he has eaten every disease the horse is 
heir to — every one! There's enthu- 
siasm in science for you! His object 
was to try the effect of the horse's 
maladies upon the human system. 

Well, what was the effect ? 

“ No effect. ‘They had no apprecia- 
ble effect. They are harmless, Mon- 
sieur ; perfectly harmless.” 

Could he count upon so fortunate a 
result in the case of every other person 
who should try the experiment ? 

No, he could not ; at least he would 
not say that. He would not advise 
any other person to make the experi- 
ment. But having demonstrated that 
even diseased horse was harmless, he 
had proved that sound horse was nu- 
tritious. 

Had Monsieur subjected the flesh of 
a bullock or sheep to the same test ? 

No, he had not; but he was quite 
sure that it would not endure the test. 

Was there not something in the cook- 
ing ?—for I had eaten a horse steak 
that I would have taken for beef- 
steak ; but again I had eaten it when 
] could have believed it to have been 
taken from the rump of a rhinoceros. 

Yes, there was much in cooking — 
there was much in cooking any kind 
of meat. Horse-flesh did require a 
little more dexterity on the part of the 
cook —a little more watching, a little 
more time. 

Was there not 
horses ? 

The same difference as in other ani 
mals, the difference in age. 


some difference in 
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An old omnibus horse, for example ; 
he would be rather stringy and tough, 
would he not? especially those stalwart 
stallions that draw the "busses in Paris, 
eh? 

Verhaps so; but he begged to insist 
that a Parisian "bus horse could be 
transformed into a delicacy by a train- 
ed French cook, and Monsieur would 
never suspect that the deceased had 
drawn an omnibus from the Palais 
Royale to Vaugirard for ten years. 

Would he recommend the horse as 
a common article of food, along with 
the animals now in use ? 

He certainly would. The introduc- 
tion of horse - flesh would reduce the 
price of all flesh ; and while it would 
never pay, perhaps, to rear horses on 
purpose for the shambles, they could 
be killed at an age when they would 
be more profitable to their owner on his 
table than in his stable. Then, as to 
the army, the killed or wounded horses 
that were now a dead loss might be 
made incalculably profitable. It was 
distressing to think how often soldiers 
suffer for animal food immediately after 
a battle, while an abundance of it is 
lying all around them. 

This reminds me of the lines: 


* Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water - gruel * 
But who shall stand his rage and force 
If first he rides, then eats, his horse 7" 

Notwithstanding the spirited advo- 
cacy of M. Decroix, however, | will 
leave Paris with a prejudice against 
horse-meat almost as strong as the meat 
itself. I draw my conclusions from inter- 
nal evidence. The night after my first 
dinner of horse, I believe I would gladly 
have died of any one of the three or 
four maladies with which I thought | 
was afflicted. It was as horrible a 
night as ever King Richard spent in 
the imagination of Shakspeare. 

Of the donkey I can speak with more 
satisfaction — with entire satisfaction. 
No beef-steak could be more palatable 
or tender than the steaks of donkey | 
have eaten at the restaurant. 


| AuGust, 
DRINKING NOBODY 
DRUNK. 

The scarcity of drunken men is very 
surprising. ‘ Everybody drinking and 
nobody drunk.” I have gone about 
the city day and night—day after day, 
night after night — without seeing 
enough drunkenness to attract the at- 
tention of either policeman or stranger. 
It was always so. You could see twenty 
intoxicated men in London, Dublin or 
New York, to one in Paris, Florence, 
Vienna or Berlin. Some reasons for 
this are conspicuous enough. The 
difference in the drink itself is one—as 
between the French and Americans 
(not the German-Americans) the dif- 
ference is extremely marked. ‘The 
French drink coffee, and a nutritious, 
unintoxicating wine. The Americans, 
including the Irish - Americans, drink 
whiskey — mostly bad, unwholesome, 
maddening whiskey. You see the same 
contrast in the matter of inebriety be- 
tween the Germans and native Ameri- 
cans of New York or Chicago, as you 
see between the Germans of Vienna 
and the Americans of New York. The 
American drinks what consumes him; 
the German drinks what nourishes him. 
Witness the difference in brawn, order- 
liness and thrift, between the _ beer- 
drinking Germans and the whiskey 
(et cetera) drinking Americans, native 
and Irish, 

But do not the English drink beer, 
also? and yet look at their drunken 
men and women! “True; neverthe- 
less, in the first place, it is noticeable 
that where you find the most Irish 
(alias whiskey-drinkers, a/éas fire-eat- 
ers), you find the most inebriates — 
Glasgow, Liverpool, London. Beer 
must bear the odium of the injury done 
by whiskey (e/ ca@fera). Secondly, the 
* bitter beer,”’ which is the almost uni- 
versal drink of the English and Scotch, 
contains a considerable percentage 
more of alcohol than the bock of Vi- 
enna, or the lager of Cincinnati. Third- 
ly, the English-Americans drink more, 
and more rapidly, than the French o1 
In fact, the beverage rushes 


EVERYBODY AND 





Germans. 














down the English-speaking throat and 
trickles down the French - speaking 
throat. The Americans are more hide- 
ous in this than the English. The 
American gulps; the Frenchman sips. 
Given years for this gulping and sip- 
ping, and you will see the difference— 
especially if whiskey, and the like, and 
ice-water, are gulped by one party, and 
coffee, simple wine and wholesome beer 
are sipped by the other party. What 
nutriment is there in ice-water, or what 
sense, indeed? As much of both as 
there is in the American's fire - water, 
and less of both than there is in the 
German's beer, or the Italian's wine, 
or the Frenchman's wiz ordinaire. 
There never was a glass of ice - water 
that quenched thirst, and there never 
was a glass of ice- water that did not 
create thirst — and dyspepsia !—a dis- 
ease, by the way, known only to whis- 
key-tippling, ice-water gulping, tobacco- 
chewing America, and relatively un- 
known to beer - drinking Germany and 
wine - sipping France. 

In a tour of the cafes, one evening, | 
found about three thousand persons 
drinking something (I suppose there 
are not seventy - five persons in all the 
continent of Europe who do not drink 
something besides water, which is there 
called nothing). Of these I found— 


Sipping Coffee, about - - 1,000 
' Beer, about - 85 

Cognac and coffee, about - 550 

Cognac alone, about . 250 

” Common wine, about - 250 

Absinthe, about . 7o 

Whiskey, about - - - 20 

Expensive wines, about 10 


The Americans and English were 
among the cognac and whiskey-drink- 
ers. The women—and there was about 
one woman to every three men — were 
generally drinking coffee. Of the three 
thousand, only four could be said to be 
noisy from intoxication, and they were 
Americans; and only a half dozen 
more could be described as even boozy. 
A noisy French restaurant, where only 
French are present, is extremely rare. 
The uproar is almost sure to proceed 
from Americans, English, or Irish. 
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The newspapers do indeed comment 
on the increase of drunkenness; but 
American newpapers would congratu- 
late us on its wonderful decrease, with 
the same facts before them. Such 
things go by comparisons. We would 
call such a spectacle of ebriety, under 
such circumstances, a Godsend, for 
liquor is as plenty and cheap as ever, 
and 300,000 soldiers have access to it. 
“ They are drunken, but not with wine ; 
they stagger, but not with strong 
drink.” 

My paper recommends some reme- 
dies for intoxication, such as a few 
drops of ammonia in a little sugar and 
water ; very strong coffee, without milk 
or sugar; 100 grammes of salt in wa- 
ter; and, in extreme cases, the sinner 
should be “ buried up to his chin in 
premicr de mouton,” But the very best 
treatment of all, we are told, is that 
which prevails in Russia and Scandi- 
navia. The drunkard is shut up and 
forced to eat his food saturated with an 
impure oil, which is impregnated with 
the odor of the alcohol amy/igue con- 
tained in the liquor, which intoxicated 
him. When he is nauseated he is set 
at liberty, and he renounces the liquor. 


CRITICAL PIETY, 


One of the sarcasms of what Victor 
Hugo calls “ The civilization shut up 
in Paris,” is aimed at King William for 
using the name of the Deity so fre- 
quently in his dispatches to the Queen. 
But why should this awaken the jeal- 
ousy of Paris? She should be content, 
one would think, so long as his Majesty 
does not appropriate her deity, or dei- 
ties, or plagiarize her devotional phrase- 
ology. She might well complain if he 
should so far forget what is due an 
honorable foe as to continually harp on 
“ The treason of fortune,”’ or “ The con- 
quest of famine" —or rather on the 
fidelity of the god Fortune and the vic- 
tory vouchsafed by the god Plenty-to- 
eat. Does not Paris speak quite as 
frequently (if not so fervently) of her 
object of faith and worship, as Berlin 
does of hers? Will we ever hear an 
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end of French crowing and boo-hooing 
at the shrine of French fatalism? Surely 
the frequency of reference which is 
practiced by the worshippers of the god 
Fortune will not be denied to the wor- 
shippers of the Lord God of Sabaoth. 

Picking up the “ Figaro” we read: 
“France is the Christ of nations, for 
two months nailed on the cross.”’ . 

* Paris exists as God, and as 
God she will live forever.” 

It is well enough for devout persons 
of retiring piety to deprecate what they 
may consider the bad taste of the king's 
words; but when | know that the hor- 
rified individual is sneering and leer- 
ing in his very soul at what the king 


means, | instinctively take the side of 


the old monarch. Even if his language 
is objectionable, his meaning is right, 
or the New Testament is a delusion 
and a snare, and the Old ‘Testament is 
a falsehood from beginning to end. 


PHRASEOLOGICAL.. 

M. Favre thought that by * Piously 
laying crowns at the feet of the statue 
of Strasbourg our garrison would swear 
to be worthy of their brethren of Alsace, 
and to die as they have done.” 

So many, however, prefer swearing at 
the statue to fighting at the outposts, 
that the former is officially discouraged 
with some sneering, and the latter com- 
manded with some impatience. 
sibly M. Favre regrets that other altilo- 
quent oath of his, not to give up one 
stone of a fortress or inch of territory. 
His bombast surprises everybody ; but 
nobody is surprised to hear Victor Hugo 
exclaim, “ The scattering of the stones 
of Paris will be the dispersion of ideas.” 
. “We draw from the scab- 
bard an idea."” At the same time Von 
Moltke draws his Krupp guns into posi- 
tion around Paris. Hugo predicts “ that 
the Germans will take the forts, then 
the fortifications, then the barricades, 
and then mined sewers will blow whole 
streets into the air.” |The prediction 
has been largely fulfilled. But it was 


Pos- 


the French who took the forts and 
scattered the stones, and it was the 
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French who blew “ whole streets into 
the air.’’| 

One of the newpapers advocates 
hoisting the * back flag,” and exclaims : 
“Let this flag be the symbol before 
God | Janus? | of our repentance, and 
before the human race of our resolution 
not to survive our country.” 

It is unnecessary to add that the au- 
thor of this proposition survives his 
country at a good salary. 

The French really seem to derive 
nutriment, inflation at all events, from 
this gaseous rhetoric. (ueen Hortense 
expressed the French idea of it when 
she wrote her son, Napoleon III. : 

“Speech is an admirable power for 
seduction ; it colors what one desires 
to illumine. It is excellent for envel- 
oping skilful projects in calculated ob- 
scurity. There is a princely | French- 
ly ?] art of flashing phrases in such a 
manner that by an optical phenomenon 
it makes people see just what they de- 
sire to see. One learns to employ a 
language which has all the diversity of 
aspect of the chameleon, or that of a 
harlequin’s jacket, which Florian shows 
us in his fable. Every one sees in it 
the color which pleases him most. 
Thus, your uncle the Emperor was able 
to establish his authority by giving to 
all parties that particular hope which 
amused the vanity of Royalist or Re- 
publican, as the case might be. 

“You should not disdain the aid of 
journalists. They are incomparable 
for rendering misfortune interesting, 
and I may add that most of them have 
a mania for resuscitating the van- 
quished.” 

| This last paragraph recalls a fact 
which it is well enough to recall in con- 
nection with the action of President 
MacMahon, who was no sooner warm 
in tue presidential chair than he gave 
the Prefects to understand that he did 
not disdain the aid of the newspapers. 
This, it should be borne in mind, has 
been the policy of every government, 
provisional and permanent, that France 
has had. The most famous (and in- 
famous) political circular of this kind 
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was written in the masterly French of 
Jules Favre when he was Secretary- 
General under the arch Republican 
Ledru-Rollin, who upon the fall of Louis 
Phillipe became Minister of the Inte- 
rior of the (as usual personal) Repub- 
lic. | 


FHEORIES PARISIAN AND DARWINIAN. 


Our newspapers have brief and in- 
frequent, and therefore all the more re- 
freshing, intervals of sanity. For ex- 
ample, one of them says: ‘Common 
sense is discarded in Paris. It is a 
city of madmen, and it is not without 
cause that it is the gayest city in the 
world.” 

And yet our journals flew into a pas- 
sion when the rumor came in that Gen. 
Burnside had said “ Paris was a mad- 
house full of monkeys.”’ But the fact 
is that such a remark sounds far more 
like a Frenchman's than a foreigner’s 
comment on this people. | have quot- 
ed Voltaire. Napoleon I. said of the 
Parisians: *‘1 care very little for their 
opinions. ‘They are no better than 
wasps that are always buzzing. They 
are no more worthy of attention than 
an ape delivering a lecture on meta- 
physics.” 

Every day or two we have our gov- 
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described in 


ernment our press as 
monkeys (‘‘ séages"’), The vehement 
critic never leaves off until he has cul- 
minated in the exclamation, “ O, the 
monkeys!" (‘* O, des singes !"’) 

One journalist addresses another in 
these words: ‘ Listen, Escande, little 
old man, broken and withered; thou 
art a hunchback, morally as well as 
physically. Continue to scratch thy 
miserable brain with thy owl's talons. 
Calumniate, howl, bite, if you can. 
Lie, since you cannot do otherwise. 
But thy days are nuinbered, my little 
man. There will soon remain no one 
of thy kind but a strange and de- 
formed skeleton that a descendant of 
Cuvier one hundred years from now 
will take for the remains of an ugly 
monkey !" 

1 thought it noteworthy that tbere 
should be such a concurrence in the 
way of vituperative vocabulary. It is 
manifestly written in the indicative - 
mood. These people seem to hold the 
Darwinian theory wrong end foremost ; 
they believe they are descending to 
monkeys. Or perhaps they hold the 
theory both ends foremost—they be- 
lieve not only that they are descended 
from, but descending to, monkeys! 
Nathan Sheppard. 


TO BE. 


Translated from the Swedish of Tehr Thomasson 


1. 

In the village of Wisseltofta, parish 
of Géinge, is situated Hiarslycke, a 
small peasant farm, which, in the year 
1743, was the home of Mons Sunes- 
son and his wife. This being a highly 
esteemed couple, we invite you, reader, 
to go with us on a visit to their thrifty 
home. 

It was a cold, snowy night, just at 
the beginning of the year mentioned. 





The frost crackled in the walls, and 
the wolf howled in the neighbor- 
ing wood ; but cozy and warm it seem- 
ed within the comfortable rooms of 
the farm-house. 

The father was sitting by the big fire- 
place, so adjusting the wood that the 
sparkling fire lighted every nook and 
corner. The mother and two girls 
were working diligently at their spin- 
ning - wheels, humming at the same 
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time some favorite tune. In the centre 
of the room stood a boy of fifteen 
years, chipping away with a small 
hatchet upon a piece of wood, which 
gradually assumed the form of a la- 
dle. The boy was fresh and blooming, 
with blue eyes, and hair of golden yel- 
low; his clear countenance just now 
was adorned with 
sweat falling to his work. ‘The mother 
occasionally cast a tender look upon 
her industrious son; but the father, 
while puffing at his silver - covered 
meerschaum, contemplated with eagle 
eye his every movement. 

“Here with your ladle, Nisse!” 
tinally exclaimed the father, in a stern, 
commanding voice. 

With trembling hands Nisse at once 
presented his work, which the father 
had _ hardly received ere he bestowed 
with his meerschaum a blow upon his 
son's nose, which was followed by a 
stream of blood. Without uttering a 
word Nisse retreated a few steps; but 
his mother, pausing at her work, ex- 
claimed : 

“ Be quiet, Pa! and do not behave 
so unchristianly. Be gentle and mod- 
erate ; you will gain more.” 

“Easy to say, difficult to do. The 
boy could provoke a saint. The ladle 
resembles a shovel exactly. He is 
careless and foolish, and will never 
make a man without flogging. I can 
bear it no longer.” 

So saying, Mons arose from his 
chair and began pacing the floor, 
meanwhile sharply contemplating his 
better half, who met his eye with an un- 
shrinking one. However, seeing that her 
husband was in a passion, and knowing 
by experience that at such a moment 
he could bear no gainsaying, she 
thought it best to remain silent. She 
knew, too, that the storm would soon 
subside, as it really did, for not many 
minutes passed ere Mons quietly re- 
sumed his usual seat; and now came 
her turn to speak : 

“You are too severe with Nisse, dear 
Pa. He is as yet only a child, and all 
are children at first. Only have pa- 
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pearly drops of 
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tience, and you will find that he will 
do as much as others. It was quite a 
wonder how easily he learned to read, 
and what headway he has made in 
his book ever since. No fool could do 


as he has done. He has a quick 
and—” 

“Go out and sce to the horses, 
Nisse,"’ interrupted the father. 


The boy immediately obeyed, when 
Mons turned to his wife and said, in a 
reproving tone: 

“You have spoiled the boy, Sarah. 
| chastise him, you flatter him. It will 
never do. You ought not to boast of 
him in his hearing. Praise puffs up 
the mind, and injures the soul. I know 
very well that he is no blockhead ; he 
has my head and your tact. He reads 
like a man, but works like a woman. 
It could n't be otherwise, since you have 
educated him; but after he has been 
confirmed I will have him with me, 
and in time will make a man of him. 
Flogging is the only way.” 

“You are wrong, dear Mons,” said 
his wife in a friendly voice. ‘* Nisse has 
such a good and impressible mind that 
he cannot endure rough treatment. 
Your severity would already have spoil- 
ed him if] had not come between you as 
reconciler. I know his disposition bet- 
ter than you, and I beg you to be gen- 
tle and forbearing with the boy. He 
is our only child, and our only joy. 
Should you destroy this, we have 
nothing to live for.” 

“Uncalled for anxiety, Sarah. I 
love the boy as well as you do. The 
father who loves his child chastises 
him. It needs a man to educate a 
man. He shall be fed and clothed, 
but, he shall work, too. The sweat and 
toil of the farmer brings comfort to the 
house, and to the land its crops. Nisse 
shall be an able farmer, like his father. 
He shall never have it to say that he 
was brought up in indolence. He must 
learn to work.” 

“He will learn this replied 
the wife ; ‘‘ but you can see well enough 
that he has a poor tact for it, so he 
will never be handy at it. Nisse’s 


too,” 
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mind is forined for study ; and he says 
he will be a minister. The wisest thing 
we could do would be to send him to 
school.” 

This was a proposal Mrs. Sunesson 
had many a time previously made, for 
the truth was that Nisse had a great 
desire for education, and very little for 
labor. 

The father thought differently, and 
answered in a cross tone: 

“Let me hear no more such talk. 
A good farmer is better than a poor 
minister. The pastor and the dog 
earn their food in the same way. Trash 
altogether! Nisse shall never go to 
school. I have expenses enough with- 
out. It will be as I have said ; 
the boy shall be a farmer.” 

* This is my wish, too,”’ answered the 
wife, although the truth was quite oth- 
erwise. For a long time she had cher- 
ished the hope that the day would 
come when she should hear Nisse 
preach, until it had with her become a 
fixed idea, which she could not possi- 
bly banish from her heart. Several 
times she had attempted to warp mat- 
ters toward the realization of her pet 
idea; but all her attempts in this direc- 
tion had at once been wrecked against 
the determination of her husband; 
however, she resolved to risk further 
effort, so she continued : 

“But Nisse ought to learn to write. 
Many a time I have heard you regret 
that you could write no more than your 
name.” 

“Well said, my wife,” replied Mons 
in a softer voice. ‘* The art of writing 
is useful. The boy shall learn it. 
Next Sunday I will speak to Peter Nor- 
bagge about it.”’ 

Here the conversation ended, and 
Sarah went into the kitchen to prepare 
supper. Nisse was soon at her side, 
complaining of his father’s severity, 
and pointing to his bleeding nose. 

“He don't mean so badly, my boy,” 
she said. ‘Pa is good at heart, 
although he acts harshly. I am sure 
he has repented of his passion already. 
So you ought not to remember it 
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against him. It is dear father’s way 
to be quick-tempered, and, what is still 
worse, not to acknowledge when he is 
wrong, because he thinks to do so 
would be to lower our respect for him, 
It don't seem to me right to be so, butit is 
not our fault. We must be contented with 
circumstances ; they will be better by 
and by, I hope. Pa has promised you 
may go to Peter Norbagge to learn to 
write.” 

“Is it possible!"’ exclaimed Nisse, 
with beaming countenance. 

“Tt is the simple truth,” answered 
the mother. ‘| never deceive, and Pa 
never breaks a given promise. So be 
grateful and happy.” 

This last injunction was quite un- 
necessary. Nisse was as happy as a 
twittering bullfinch. He clasped his 
hands in an excess of joy, and danced 
around, In this condition of mind we 
will leave him for the present, and 
make a visit to Peter Norbagge. . 


On a fine midsummer night, five 
years before the scene described, a 
wandering musician entered the village 
of Wisseltofta. He was a young man 
of fine proportions and prepossessing 
appearance. His dark brown hair was 
parted in the middle of the forehead, 
his countenance fresh, his eyes dark 
blue, and possessed of uncommon in 
telligence and vivacity; indeed, his 
whole face was like a bright reflective 
glass, beaming with prudence, kind- 
ness, joy and intelligence. His dress 
was of blue sailor cloth, fine and well 
brushed. On his head he wore a 
water - proof hat, on his back he car- 
ried a big valise, and under his left 
arm a violin, With a light step he 
directed his course toward the parson- 
age, where, in broken Norwegian, he 
asked for lodging over night. 

** More than welcome,” answered the 
pastor ; “ particularly as you are a vio- 
linist. I have made a supper for my 
servants, and they wish to have danc- 
ing. The old fiddler is sick, so they 
must forego this unless you will have 
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the kindness to play a few pieces. I 
will pay you for your trouble.”’ 

“Oh, never mind that, pastor,”’ an- 
swered the stranger. ‘I would like to 
play, as in this way I can add to the 
enjoyment of merry people, such as ' 
suppose your servants are.” 

The minister thanked him, and the 
stranger was invited to eat at the pas- 
tor's table. After the meal, the stran- 
ger took out his violin, and in compa- 
ny with the minister entered the yard, 
where were gathered the servants, who 
gaped with surprise. The fiddler was 
to them welcome, an unexpected ap- 
pearance. Still greater was their joy 
when he struck up a Polish dance. 
Such tunes they had never before heard. 
The music was so startling, lively, and 
joyful, that the old men _ themselves 
began moving their feet. The youth 
became quite bewildered. Couple after 
couple swung round upon the green 
lawn, like wasps in an empty hive. 
None were indifferent. The old min- 
ister himself nodded approval with his 
gray head, while his wife and daugh- 
ters danced upon the piazza, and the 
sexton and nurse in a corner of the 
yard. All was motion and merriment. 

In this way nearly the whole night 
was spent. Player and dancers were 
indefatigable ; it seemed as if dancing 
was loved with real passion. This was 
most likely seen by the performer, for 
the longer he played the more enchant- 
ing the music seemed. Finally himself 
was seen among the dancers, turning 
like a whirlwind, while continuing to 
play his instrument with skilful hands. 
At last the sexton formed the resolu- 
tion to cut all the strings, which he 
did, asserting that such an attempt was 
quite necessary, because it was the no- 
torious elf- play he was performing. 
The fiddler laughed at their supersti- 
tion, and bade a friendly ‘‘good-night ™ 
to the whole company, which gradually 
broke up, strongly asserting that they 
never had seen or heard the like of 
such a fiddler. The boys were charmed 
with his music, and the girls with his 
fine appearance. Both parties agreed 
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in the supposition that he must be su- 
pernatural. 

What the minister thought we do not 
know, but this we know, and can say, 
that the stranger remained in the par- 
sonage many days, and that the min- 
ister meanwhile assisted him to pur- 
chase a little house in the village, into 
which he moved immediately. 

Here now he had lived five years, 
and in this time made himself known 
as a singular, incomprehensible sort 
of character. In his little dwelling, 
which he kept neat and adorned 
like a doll-house, he lived quite 
alone, excluding all female help, and 
performing his own work. He oc- 
cupied himself principally with music, 
reading and horticulture. During win- 
ter the violin constantly resounded 
from his room, and in summer he 
was steadily occupied in his garden, 
which boasted the finest lilies and 
roses. During all seasons he was 
much from home, playing at weddings, 
and other occasions of festivity. The 
presence of Peter Norbagge seemed 
necessary everywhere when good en- 
tertainment was expected. Yet he 
could not be persuaded to play on Sun- 
day, for on each return of this day he 
first went to church, then locked him- 
self in his house, and played his vio- 
lin until late in the night. The violin 
seemed then to be a resonant human 
breast, which gave voice to its longings 
in sweet, meditative tunes. It was real 
angel-music which caused one’s every 
heart- string to vibrate in blissful 
harmony. Should anyone ask the 
name of the music performed on such 
occasions, the reply always was, “ It 
is my love-song.’”’ If anyone asked 
for his family, or what pertained to his 
history, the answer was always the 
same: “1 am from Norway, and my 
name is Peter Norbagge.” No further 
information was given. Besides, his 
disposition was jovial; he had much 
to tell of one kind and another. His 
conversation was easy and entertain- 
ing, sometimes partaking of the sar- 


castic. Nobody could reproach him 
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with an evil deed, yet many knew that 
secretly he performed many a good 
one. It was said that every Sunday 
he dropped a silver coin in the charity- 
box, and that he was known to secretly 
convey food at night to the huts of 
the poor. These acts he would never 
acknowledge; but in reply to any 
question concerning them, would say 
it was only gossip. 

So Peter Norbagge was looked upon 
by many as a very singular person. 
Some said that he had committed mur- 
der in Norway, for which reason he 
was an exile from his native country ; 
others that he had come in possession 
of his great musical power by laying 
himself under obligation to the Evil 
One; that his contract with this indi- 
vidual was to be fulfilled on a Sunday 
night, for which reason he engaged in 
pious works, for when so employed Sa- 
tan could not approach him. So, while 
different suppositions were advanced 
concerning the young man, all were 
agreed that something was wrong with 
him. 

Among those who held no good opin- 
ion of Peter Norbagge was Nisse’s fa- 
ther. Nevertheless he had great respect 
for his ability to write, and determined 
to send Nisse to him to learn penman- 
ship. Peter promised to receive him. 

Nisse's time was now passed in Nor- 
bagge's room, for it had been arranged 
that for a month he should stay there 
day and night. It was so far from 
home that too much time would have 
been consumed in going and coming, 
so he remained, spending his time as in- 
dustriously as an ant. The teacher con- 
versed much with his pupil, whom he 
found possessed of an uncommonly 
clear intellect. Norbagge liked the 
youth, who, in turn, had the highest 
admiration of his teacher's learning 
and education; so they stood in the 
best relationship to each other. Nor- 


bagge had many books, which were 
read by Nisse, and thus a fountain of 
desire for study opened in his mind, 
Day and night he pondered upon it, 
but ventured not to communicate his 
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thoughts to his teacher. Fortunately, 
however, Norbagge himself introduced 
conversation upon the subject. 

“It seems to me you are not fit to be 
a farmer,”’ said he one evening as they 
were about retiring. 

“ [| think so myself,” answered Nisse. 
**T have no taste for such work, and | 
am sure I shall not succeed with it.’ 

* You ought to study.” 

“IT have always had a wish to do 
so, but Pa says no. You cannot con- 
ceive how severe Pa is toward me. He 
is a real tyrant.” 

‘You ought not to speak in such a 
manner, my boy. A child ought never 
to speak ill of his parents, whatever 
their conduct may be, Your father 
surely means to act rightly, although 
he may be mistaken in his course. 
You ought to comply with his wishes 
as far as possible. Obstinacy is unbe- 
coming to anyone, especially a son.” 

Nisse was very much distressed by 
this reprimand. His eye fell, and he 
became very red. The teacher, seeing 
this, continued : 

“If your inclinations are really for 
study, | shall speak to your father about 
it. However, you ought first to think 
the matter over carefully before deter- 
mining. ‘The paths of literature are be- 
set with thorns, unseen by inexperienced 
eyes, like the worm among flowers. 
Besides, it is as creditable to be a good 
farmer as a good professor. A man 
may be useful in any calling, when he 
rightly understands and pursues it. So, 
search your own heart closely before 
determining. If you wish to become a 
learned man only for the sake of this 
world’s honors, | would dissuade you at 
once from the undertaking ; for no gen- 
uine honor can grow from the soil of 
pride.” 

“Surely not, dear teacher,” replied 
Nisse; ‘I am not at all proud, for 
mother has taught me that pride goes 
before a fall. 1 cannot tell what it is 
that prompts me to seek an education. 
If I see a new book and cannot get it 
to read, it almost makes me sick. If 
I see something wonderful in the world 
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of nature which I cannot comprehend, 
it has the same effect upon me. If | 
hear a good sermon, it scems to me that 
if I could speak so I would be the hap- 
piest being in the world. So I have 
continual disquiet in my soul, that will 
make my life miserable, unless I can 
study to become a minister. Do you 
believe, sir, that I could become a 
minister if | could get permission to 
study ?” 

“| shall answer this question to-mor- 
row; now let us go to sleep,” replied 
the teacher. 

Peter Norbagge was soon sleeping 
like a good child; but Nisse could not 
sleep. He lay anxiously waiting for 
to-morrow, which to him seemed the 
day of decision, for he had the utmost 
confidence in his teacher's opinion con- 
cerning matters of education. 


Ill. 

When Peter Norbagge had tinished 
his morning devotions, which consisted 
in a lengthy performance upon the 
violin, he seated himself at the table 
opposite his pupil, and began : 

** My dear Nisse, before I give an an- 
swer to your question, I will tell you in 
a few words the history of my life. It 
contains something which may serve 
as a rule for our decision. What one 
has himself tried and experienced, he 
can safely recommend to the contem- 
plation of others. So listen attentively 
to what | say. To be sure, 1 am as 
yet only a young man of thirty years; 
yet I have lived long enough to have 
known many hours of both joy and 
sorrow, as you shall hear. 

“Ina foreign land, among running 
streams and cloud-capt mountains, 
lies a little landscape called Guldbrands- 
dal. Here, in amoss-covered hut, which 
stands in the deep forest on the bank 
of a noisy brook, my eyes first opened 
to the light of day. My father was a 
soldier, who, on the same day with the 
heroic King Charles XII, fell at Fred- 
erickshall. On receiving tidings of his 
death my mother shed many tears in 
silent sorrow, but, seeking comfort in 
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God's word, mourned submissively, as 
becomes a Christian. Being only five 
years of age at this time, the event 
made no impression particularly deep 
upon my mind. I wepta little, because 
I saw my mother weep; but as she 
gradually became calm, I did the same. 
I had really no cause for grief or com- 
plaint; my mother was like an angel, 
so good, doing all in her power to make 
me happy. She taught me early to 
pray and towork. Mornings and even- 
ings I spent with my books. During 
the day I performed various kinds of 
work in the forest, where | found it 
pleasant to be. Whole hours I could 
sit here, an enchanted listener to the 
delightful warblings of some little bird, 
or admiring the merry babblings of the 
brook as it went dancing down cliff and 
rock, among bushes and trees, until it 
reached its goal—a calm, smiling lake. 
On a bright summer night I would 
sometimes slip out and seat myself up- 
on a tree-covered rock, by the lake, in 
joyful hope of seeing the merman, about 
which my mother had told me many a 
wonderful tale. Once, on such a night, 
as | sat there, | thought, as I heard 
chanting sounds, that I really saw him. 
From the light mist my imagination 
had created thousands of little elves 
moving around the meadow’s flowers 
and upon the lake, when suddenly | 
thought the merman himself ascended 
from the reed and extended to me a 
violin. In my fright I fell down and 
remained for some time motionless, im- 
agining all the while that I heard mu- 
sic inexpressibly sweet, which filled my 
mind with a kind of heavenly bliss. 
“When I awoke, | fancied this sight 
was a revelation from above, and hast- 
ening home caught up my father's old 
violin and began in tunes to give utter- 
ance to the deep emotions of my soul. I 
played on mountain, in valley, forest and 
lawn, while the cliffs echoed the tunes 
in long continuous strains. I imitated 
the voices of nature, and at last began 
myself to compose small pieces. Then, 
in my childishness, deeming myself 
successful, | was immeasurably happy ; 
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my heart leaped with joy, embracing at 
the same time heaven and earth. 

‘So passed the earlier years of my 
childhood, when suddenly want came 
with its gaunt visage, disturbing my 
peaceful melodies. Mother was seized 
with consumption, and as she could no 
longer sew and spin, we had no more 
to eat. Each day I walked four miles 
to the nearest farm to beg the necessa- 
ries of life. At first the good people 
gave me willingly what we needed, but 
by and by the mistress began to mur- 
mur. She thought | came too often, so 
her alms became less each time ; but 
as my mother could eat little, we had 
as yet not suffered real hunger. The 
day for this, however, was approaching. 
The snow became so deep and the cold 
so intense as to make it impossible for 
me to leave home, and so five days 
now passed without food. I lamented 
loudly, for I suffered dreadful pains. 
My mother prayed, making most earn- 
est supplications to God, and continu- 
ally endeavored to comfort me, although 
1 could plainly see her own terrible 
suffering. ‘Our Lord will help us,’ 
she said with hopeful confidence—and 
so it was. On the sixth day a hunter 
came to our hut. He had his pouch 
filled with victuals, which he gave all 
to us. We ate till satisfied, and fer- 
vently thanked God who had sent us 
help in our extremity. Mother wept 
for joy, and repeatedly pressed me to 
her throbbing heart. I took the violin 
from the wall and played. Never had 
the strings vibrated so tenderly as on 
this evening. The tones lulled mother 
into sleep. 1, too, fell asleep, and did 
not awake until the next day, when | 
found my mother was — dead! 

“1 will not tell of my sorrow; words 
have no power to depict it. My violin 
only can speak a little of the pain I felt ; 
so we will pass on until a fortnight from 
this time. My loved mother was rest- 
ing deep in the lap of earth, when | 
took the violin upon my back, the New 
Testament under my arm, and so wan- 
dered with all I possessed toward the 
parish, in quest of some suitable em- 
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ployment. I went from farm to farm 
and inquired, but no one would take 
into service in mid-winter a boy of 
twelve years. Yet | suffered not, for 
everywhere I went | played to the 
children and was a welcome guest, su- 
perabundantly furnished with food and 
clothing. During my wandering | 
came one evening to an inn, where 
permission was given me to lie down 
during the night in a corner up stairs. 
A travelling gentleman, who also play- 
ed the violin, was a lodger in the next 
room. His was music that could not 
be rivalled. 1 had never before had 
an idea of its like, and was almost be- 
side myself with enchantment. Such 
a musician | resolved, with God's help, 
to become; and boldly stepping in to 
the great artist, | asked him to take 
meas a pupil. The man laughed, and 
explained to me that this would be 
quite impossible, unless | would come 
to his home in Christiana, where for 
twenty - five dollars he would try to in- 
struct me in his art. I promised to 
come some time in the future, and re- 
ceived from the man his address, which 
he handed me with a kind laugh, that 
might seem to savor of the sarcastic. 
“So my determination for the future 
was settled upon. Now I only planned 
for the carrying out of my resolution, 
which was accompanied with great 
difficulties, when we consider that twen- 
ty - five dollars was at that time quite a 
capital, which it was not so easy for a 
poor youth to acquire. Still I kept up 
courage, although the prospect was 
dark. As spring opened I got a situa- 
tion as herdsman to a rich peasant, 
and here for eight years I served like a 
slave. Yet my work was done in glad- 
ness, for | could honestly lay up a little 
of my simple wages. Sol had good 
hope of carrying out my plan. Many 
a time, to be sure, | was grieved and 
melancholy because it took so long to 
earn the money; but at such times | 
always brought comfort from my New 
Testament and violin, and soon again 
was in happier mood.  Steadily, as 
points the compass - needle toward the 
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north star, my thoughts were always 
directed to the expected goal, the hope 
of attaining which I never under any 
circumstances let go. Without this fix- 
edness of purpose | should certainly 
have been left half way, and been a 
‘ good-for-nothing’ during the rest of 
life ; for it seems to me that no one can 
become useful and happy without fol- 
lowing the course to which nature has 
adapted him. | was firmly convinced 
that God had made me for a musician, 
so 1 pressed boldly forward. Finally, 
when twenty years of age, | had saved 
the stipulated sum ; I took the violin on 
my back, the money in my pocket, and 
went, with proud steps, the hundred 
long miles to the city of Christiana, 
where after much difficulty I at length 
succeeded in finding the violinist, who 
was one of Norway's most celebrated 
musicians. 

“The man was much surprised at 
seeing me, and particularly when re- 
minded of our first meeting, and the 
promise he made me. However he re- 
ceived me with courtesy, and after hav- 
ing heard me play a few pieces became 
quite friendly and condescending. My 
apprenticeship began at once, and at 
the same time a long, long series of 
difficulties. I could only play a couple 
of hours each day, and was afterward 
occupied with the coarsest labor to 
maintain life. Still all went pretty 
smoothly, for | found rich refreshment 
in all the delightful music | heard and 
learned. My teacher asserted that | 
had great talents, and ere long began 
to realize that my playing attracted at- 
tention. It was said that there was a 
freshness in my tones which took a 
peculiar hold of sensitive minds. After 
a stay of three years an advantageous 
situation was offered me if | would re- 
main ; but for this | had no inclination, 
having formed other plans. I had now 
advanced so far as to be able to perfect 
myself, and was seized by an irresisti- 
ble longing for home, for there was one 
there whose presence even here filled 
my soul; and there being no further 
necessity of my remaining in the great 
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city, | bade it adieu and took my course 
homeward. 

“You see, my dear Nisse, from what 
I have told you, that there is no impos- 
sibility in the way of your becoming a 
minister. I believe that any youth, 
through work, prayer and self-denial, 
may attain all that he earnestly wishes ; 
at least he can become a useful citi- 
zen, and so fulfil his destiny and be 
in all respects estimable, although he 
may even stand on the lowest step of 
the social grade. The spindle is as 
necessary to the watch of time as is 
the hand.”’ 


Peter Norbagge became silent. Nisse, 
too, was silent for some minutes, think- 
ing upon what he had heard. At 
length he spoke : 

“It would be pleasant to hear what 
further happened to you, for I and 
many others have wondered why you 
left your native country and came 
here.” 

“| have spoken to you of one in 
Norway, but you are still too young to 
comprehend my love for her, so I will 
discontinue my history until some future 
time; and we will speak, instead, of 
your own future. Are you in earnest 
with regard to study? If so, I will try 
to obtain your father’s consent to the 
undertaking.” 

“Certainly | am in earnest, but | 
do n't believe father will yield.” 

‘*He must,” replied Peter Norbagge, 
in a decided tone. 

IV. 

Now turn we again to Mons Sun- 
esson’s house, where Peter Norbagge 
had already appeared on behalf of 
Nisse. 

Mons sat on one side of the long 
oaken table, Peter Norbagge on the 
other, sipping from neat silver goblets, 
and merrily conversing upon various 
topics. Sarah was standing at the 
lower end of the table, listening indif- 
ferently, until Peter Norbagge said : 

** Nisse sends you his love. Already 
he writes like a professor and reads 
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like a clergyman. He has swept 
through my books like a storm. The 


boy has great talents; you ought to 
send him to school in town without de- 
lay, and let him study. He may in 
time become a great man.”’ 

“No use in talk of that kind,” re- 
plied Mons ; ‘1 don’t wish him to bea 
book- worm. Nisse shall be a farmer, 
as lam. A good farmer has no need 
of flattering anyone. A man of learn- 
ing is dependent upon the whole world ; 
there is no liberty in his situation.”’ 

“Slowly, slowly, my good Mons,” 
pleaded Norbagge. ‘“ We shall find 
that there is not so much to boast of 
in the so-called peasant liberty. When 
we look at it more closely I can see 
well enough how, for the least mistake, 
the sheriff domineers over the poor 
farmer. Mortgages and summonses 
belong to the order of the day. Some 
tine nobleman takes as good booty 
from the farmer the result of his sweat 
and toil. He is dependent upon the 
weather, sheriff, judge, minister, and 
any other of the higher class who 
covet their neighbor's house. Such in- 
dependence is nothing to boast of.” 

* You speak of a poor farmer. Nisse 
shall be a good fellow—do right to ev- 
erybody, flatter none.” 

“These are only high - sounding 
words,’ resumed Norbagge. ‘‘ We are 
all dependent in this world, and need 
to humble ourselves to each other; yet 
all can in their way be independent, 
and are so, too, when they honestly 
work in their vocation. In this respect 
one calling is as good as another. 
What is bad in one respect, becomes so 
likewise in others. Now, it is my con- 
viction that Nisse will be a poor farmer, 
if he is compelled to be one, but a good 
minister, if he can follow his inclina- 
tion. Sol would advise the latter; and 
moreover venture to assert that if you 
do not consent to my proposal, you will 
incur a great account with God.” 

Norbagge spoke in this way a long 
while, and his words were seconded by 
Sarah's entreaties. But Mons was in- 
exorable. He declared that as Nisse 
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was his only son, he should inevitably 
Le a farmer upun his father's estate, 
which, in his opinion, was far better 
than to be an inferior minister. Nor- 
bagge caught up this last expression 
and said : 

“Taken in such a light, you are per- 
fectly right. The position of an infe- 
rior minister is nothing enviable; but 
to be Bishop of Lund is not to be scoffed 
at. I am sure Nisse will not stop short 
of this dignity, which is the highest in 
Schonen.”’ 

“ Does it pay well ?’’ asked Mons. 

‘Pay well?" repeated Norbagge ; 
“Yes, of this you may be sure. The 
Bishop of Lund has almost as much 
salary as the king. He has large gar- 
ners filled with flour, butter and eggs ; 
also a spacious cellar quite crammed 
full of silver coin. He lives in a pal- 
ace, and eats as daintily as a pope. A 
table twenty feet square stands in his 
house, always set with the choicest 
dishes and wines. There are to be 
found hundreds of baked rabbits, geese 
and wood - hens; also an innumerable 
multitude of other poultry. The one 
quarter of the table is crowded with 
fatted calves, pigs, and big steaming 
pudding - dishes, all well prepared. 
Twenty servants stand always ready, 
waiting upon it. When the Bishop 
wishes anything, he only opens his 
mouth, and at once the serving spirits 
are there and cram into him all he 
wishes. He is also, in his exterior, a 
substantial man ; his face shines like a 
newly - polished copper dish, and his 
ruffles swell like a rising feather - bed. 
No man can have it better! "’ 

“It seems to be good, but you make 
it better,”’ replied Mons, understanding 
well the meaning of all this. “ If there 
was any hope of Nisse becoming Bishop 
it might do to let him try.” 

** But, to speak earnestly,”’ said Nor- 
bagge, “ the work of a Bishop is both 
remunerative and honorable. If Nisse 
should become a Bishop it would be an 
honor to the whole parish, and a still 
greater one to you. All men would 
honor the father of such a son.”’ 
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Mons was no simpleton, but he was 
so weak as to be a little vain and am- 
bitious. He thought his son's exalta- 
tion would redound to his great honor. 
So, finally, he yielded consent on the 
following conditions: Peter Norbagge 
should be considered responsible for 
the bishopric, and Nisse himself should 
bear the expenses of his study. 

“The conditions are severe,” said 
Norbagge, when_he had returned to 
Nisse; “but I hope this will not dis- 
courage you. I will lend you a little 
money to begin’ with, and help you 
further as well as I can, if you are in- 
dustrious and behave well. I promised 
your father you would in time become 
a Bishop, which with God's help in- 
deed you may. At least you ought to 
aspire to this position ; for he is a poor 
soldier who aspires not to a generalship ; 
and shame to the theological student 
whose telescope reaches not the Bish- 
op'schair. Not that you ought to seek 
this for the honor and benefit which in 
a worldly sense would accrue, but, on 
the contrary, from pure Christian love 
of all the good you would thus have 
the means of doing, for the sake of 
honoring God and blessing mankind. 
With such motives, you may set your 
mark as high as possible. Only those 
win who fight; yet no prize should be 
sought without the fear of God. Fear 
God and keep His commandments, and 
it will always go well with you. This 
is the sum of the whole matter. And 
now go boldly forward !”’ 

Nisse treasured the words of Peter 
Norbagge, thanking him from the 
depths of his heart. A few days later 
the two friends went to Christianstad, 
where Nisse was received in school. 
Peter Norbagge procured for him lodg- 
ing and books, and at parting left him 
five dollars for use when necessary. 

So now all was in due order, and 
Nisse was in his true element. He 
studied with all his might, and being 
gifted with a good memory and an un- 
common power of comprehension, he 
made great progress, The teachers 
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were at once in love with the industri- 
ous, singular youth ; but his comrades 
covered him with ridicule. For in- 
stance, his father, on a visit in town, 
had said to an acquaintance that Nisse 
was to become a Bishop; this came 
directly to Nisse’s schoolmates, who 
henceforth named him “ The Bishop 
To Be,” and neglected no opportunity 
for ludicrous remarks upon his yellow 
knee - trousers and big boots. In their 
eyes he was a queer element to become 
Bishop ; and at all times and every- 
where they tried to make sport of him. 
Whenever he walked upon the street 
he heard the little boys crying, ‘* Look 
at the Bishop To Be! Hurrah for the 
Bishop To Be ! *’—a title which adhered 
to him during his whole stay at school. 

Nisse’s heart was full of anger, which 
many a time was ready to burst forth 
upon his persecutors; but always then 
Peter Norbagge's advice would come to 
mind, when his anger would subside, 
and, going to his room, he would study 
so much the more industriously.  Al- 
though study occupied most of his time, 
circumstances made it necessary for 
him to perform also manual labor. The 
money Norbagge had given him was 
soon spent for books, and he felt that 
he could not solicit further kindness of 
his friend. Yet money for lights and 
other small matters must be had, so he 


undertook splitting wood for a rich 
merchant, in which way he earned 
what was needed. This was not so 


very much, for his mother sent him 
each month a sufficient quantity of 
food ; and Peter Norbagge came to town 
every fortnight, when he encouraged 
him with good advice and admonitions. 

In this way he worked, and received 
the degree of A.B. in Lund at seven- 
teen years of age, and of Minister six 
years later, without having had as 
much as a farthing from his father to 
assist his studies. 

Immediately after receiving his lau- 
rels he journeyed homeward, where he 
was received in a manner deserving its 
own chapter. 
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Nisse had not been home during tive 
years, but had corresponded regularly 
with Peter Norbagge, whom he had 
now apprised of his return on the next 
Saturday. Norbaggeat once conveyed 
the important news to the parents, who 
received it with glad surprise. Sarah 
wept for joy, and Mons himself felt 
his heart grow a little warm. Both de- 
sired to receive the “ Bishop To Be" 
in a manner as imposing as possible ; 
so both in their own respective ways 
worked to this end, and a great dust 
was raised, both outside and inside the 
house. 

The looked - for Saturday arrived. 
All was in order for the proper recep- 
tion of the expected guest. ‘The house 
had never before been so invitingly 
adorned as to-day. The yard was 
strewn with the tips of fresh pine 
branches, the May-pole had been hung 
with new garlands, the dog's kennel 
was transformed to a leafy hut, the 
porch to an arbor, fragrant with con- 
volvulus and syringa. The house, with 
its grassy roof and large attic - window, 
was outside richly adorned with leafy 
branches, and inside still more taste- 
fully so. The floor was strewn with 
buck - leaves and sand, the walls cov- 
ered with garlands of flowers in all col- 
ors, and the table with a cloth of snowy 
white, upon which was formed of mint 
and violets the letter N. Upon the fire- 
place screen was placed the top of a 
weeping birch, on the blue - painted 
clock-face a bunch of red peonies, and 
close by the door a triumphal arch 
formed of thousands of leaves and flow- 
ers. The whole was a fragrant bou- 
quet, fresh and delightful. 

The host and hostess contemplated 
the work with secret pleasure, and look- 
ed upon the arrangements as quite a 
success. Sarah particularly was de- 
lighted, for it was really she and Peter 
Norbagge who had done the work. 
Mons was only a passive spectator, al- 
though he finally imputed to himself 
the whole merit, which both of the oth- 
ers were willing he should take, caring 
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little for the honor, so only all was 
right and ready for the expected arri- 


val. Sarah was nervous in the highest 
degree. She said nothing, but was 


constantly going to the open door and 
peeping out; at last she went to the 
porch and looked with longing eye as far 
as her sight could reach, yet without a 
glimpse of the beloved object, returned 
with a deep sigh, the next moment to 
repeat the same. 

Sunset finally approached, and the 
hope of to-day's arrival had almost 
gone, when Peter Norbagge suddenly 
announced that Nisse was coming. 
This produced different effects upon 
the persons present. Norbagge hurried 
out to meet his friend; Mons drew 
himself up, assuming a grave counten- 
ance ; while Sarah sank down upon a 
chair, covering her face with her hands, 
and remained in this posture until she 
heard a tender “ Good evening" from 
the lips of her son—-when she lifted het 
tearful eyes, uttering a cry of joy, and 
Nisse gave himself into her arms in a 
long embrace. Afterward he turned to 
his father, extending him his hand, 
which the old man pressed as he said, 
in a monotone, “ Welcome home!” 

Both parents now took a long silent 
look of their promising son. During 
the five years’ absence his exterior had 
changed; from an awkward boy he 
was transformed into a young man, 
good - looking and graceful in appear- 
ance. His well-formed countenance, 
with the light-brown hair and clear- 
blue eyes, bore much resemblance to 
good paintings of the apostle John. 

No words could express the joy of 
the parents at beholding their son. 
Peter Norbagge at length broke the 
silence, calling the attention of Nisse to 
what had been done in honor of his 
visit, when a lively conversation arose, 
which was carried on principally by 
Peter Norbagge and Sarah — while yet 
something cool dwelt in the deportment 
of the father toward the son. 

After supper, which consisted of not 
less than ten courses, Norbagge said to 
Nisse: “ Although you are a minister 
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now, dear Nisse, | think you are not 
one of those who look with censure upon 
the amusements of the people ?”’ 

“Far from this, good friend,” an- 
swered the youth. “I see in God a 
good and loving father, who is better 
pleased in the joy and gratitude of his 
children than in an opposite disposi- 
tion. To be sure the world has its 
shady places, but it has its light ones 
also, which are necessary to mankind, 
particularly the laboring classes, who 
bear so steadily the toil and heat of 
the day. So it seems to me a sin to 
deprive them of the few hours of recre- 
ation offered, where this recreation is 
properly conducted. [| haveseen much 
of the amusements of the so-called re- 
tined circles, but I must sincerely ac- 
knowledge that I have seen nothing so 
interesting to me as a pleasant dance 
upon the green.” 

“1 thought you would feel so,” re- 
plied Peter Norbagge, ‘and for this 
reason I have invited the youth of the 
parish to a dance around the May-pole 
to-night. | thought they, too, ought to 
participate in our joy.” 

Nisse thanked Peter for his consid- 
eration. Mons promised to furnish re- 
freshments for the occasion, and ere 
long a crowd of young people was con- 
vened upon the green lawn around the 
May- pole. The young men _ were 
dressed in white linen trousers, coats 
of blue homespun, and small leathern 
caps upon their heads, while the girls 
were dressed becomingly in black vel- 
vet waists with white sleeves, short 
cambric skirts, and red silk ribbons 
confining the hair behind. 

The sight was a pleasant one to our 
minister, who went around shaking 
hands in the most friendly manner 
with the company, which indeed was 
composed mostly of the tried friends of 
his childhood. The young men sur- 
rounded him, congratulating him upon 
his success ; the girls, however, were at 
first timid and shrank from the hand- 
some young minister, in whom they 
could hardly recognize the boy Nisse. 
The tones of the violin were heard, 
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when all eyes were instantly directed 
to Peter Norbagge, who cast beaming 
looks around, while he played so 
charmingly that it seemed almost as 
if the trees were called upon to join in 
the dance. ‘There was motion in the 
camp; caps flew up, ribbons fluttered 
in the wind, now and then a shoe was 
lost, and big drops of sweat went roll- 
ing down the cheeks. Between the 
dances refreshments went constantly 
around, Peter Norbagge told laughable 
stories, the boys sang, the girls laughed, 
and the whole scene was one of activ- 
ity and joy. 

So passed the short June night, and 
morning approached, It was a glori- 
ous one! The crimson glowed in the 
east, the silvery mist of the meadows 
floated over the wood, the shadowy 
giants of the mountains fled, the brook 
babbled, the lark flew warbling toward 
the sky —all earth rejoiced, the firma- 
ment was aglow — the sun had risen. 

Nisse's heart burned with emotion at 
the sight, and, stepping upon Peter 
Norbagge’s chair, beside the May-pole, 
he spoke first of his childhood, and the 
many happy hours he had spent in 
this place; then of the glowing beau- 
ty of the morning, and its glorious 
manifestation of God, comparing earth 
under the light of the rising sun to an 
open temple of God, in which each ob- 
ject spoke of His goodness-—the song 
of the bird, the sparkling dew - drop, 
the fragrance of the flower. Finally, 
he admonished all to gratitude and 
praise, and in a loud voice began sing- 
ing a hymn, in which the whole assem- 
bly joined. Nisse was adapted by na- 
ture to public speaking. His intona- 
tion was excellent and peculiar, seem- 
ing to bring its expression from the 
depth of his heart, for which reason 
his words seemed to find a response in 
every sensitive soul. On descending 
from his temporary pulpit he was re- 
ceived by all with extended hands and 
moist eyes. His mother’s eyes were 
blinded with joy, and his 
father even approached him, with the 
words : 


tears of 











**Well spoken, Nisse. . . . You 
were born foraminister. . . Thank 
you,” 


This was the first time Nisse’s father 
had ever spoken encouragingly to him, 
but not the last, for from now Mons 
was a loving father. 

Vi. 

A few days later we tind Nisse on a 
visit to Peter Norbagge, and the two 
friends engaged in a long conversation, 
during which Peter, at Nisse’s request, 
continued the story of his life : 

“You remember that | told you | 
worked eight years for a rich peasant 
in Guldbrandsdal, before going to 
Christiana to learn music. During 
these eight years | was daily in the so- 
ciety of the peasant’s only daughter, a 
golden - haired girl of my own age. 
Hildur, for that was her name, was in 
all respects a fascinating being—beauti- 
ful as a rosy summer morn, friendly as 
an angel from heaven, and happy as 
a playful breeze. I was immediately 
charmed with the gentle girl; and the 
more | became acquainted with her 
good qualities of mind and heart, the 
deeper my love became. However, | 
did not venture to utter my feclings, it 
was so unspeakably sweet to admire 
and love in secret. Whether she pos- 
sessed a like regard for me, | did not 
ask. It seemed as if she were a higher 
being, and for the world I would not 
have parted with this illusion ; it made 
me indescribably happy. Asleep and 
awake I saw her; and my violin sang 
her praises, early and late. But grad- 
ually the scales fell from my fancy's 
eyes; | began to find out that she was 
human, and from now my love took a 
different form. ‘The desire to possess 
her became my aim. | tried, in differ- 
ent ways, to ascertain whether she pos- 
sessed any tender feeling for me; but 
knowledge of this was not to be 
gained. Her manner was kind and 
friendly to all. To be sure, | did 
sometimes fancy that she bestowed 
some encouragement upon me, but it 
was always in such a playful way that, 
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after all, | could not take it in earnest. 
However, the uncertainty became diffi- 
cult to bear, so I resolved to rid my- 
self of it, and one evening, as we came 
home from our work in the forest, | 
stammered a declaration of my love. 

‘ Her answers were agreeable to my 
wish ; and now our days were happy 
ones. We lived upon hope’s level, 
marking out a future full of love and 
joy, seeming to have no idea of any 
barrier to our future union. According 
to my fixed plan, | was first to go 
away for instruction on the violin, and 
afterward to return for the consumma- 
tion of our happiness. 

* Now you know the real cause of 
my return, and can imagine how hap- 
py | was at again seeing the smoke 
ascend from my loved Hildur’s dwell- 
ing. 

“It was on Saturday night when 
again I stepped within my former 
home. The father and a young stran- 
ger sat at the table eating, while Hil- 
dur served. | bade them a joyful ‘ good 
evening,’ but received no other reply 
than a reproachful look from the old 
man and a nod from Hildur, who turn- 
ed away her reddening face. Instantly 
I thought | saw that my visit was un 
welcome—of which | was soon con- 
vinced, for the old man burst forth into 
a torrent of reproach, declaring, among 
other things, that | had turned the head 
of his daughter, and was only a pre- 
suming young rascal to have had any 
expectation in the direction of a rich 
man's daughter. He seemed to think 
her regard for me as most conclusive 
evidence of insanity, and took on dread- 
tully at my unworthy deportment.  Fi- 
nally, pointing to the door, he asked me 
to go as far as the road would take me. 
| turned away, my heart swelling with 
wounded pride and cheated love, and 
walked on to the next farm - house, 
where the riddle was soon solved. The 
old man wished his daughter to marry 
the son of another wealthy peasant, 
but the girl had resolutely refused to do 
o, and solemnly declared she would 
never be the wife of any one but me. 











This information quieted my agitated 
mind. Hildur was faithful; and now | 
only longed to hear the words from her 
own lips. This good fortune was grant- 
ed me, for a few days afterwards, in a 
favorite spot, agreeably to appointment, 
we secretly met, when our sorrow all 
disappeared in the happiness of the 
present hour; and making new assur- 
ances of eternal faithfulness, we went 
on, hoping all things of the future. 

** [staved a whole year in this vicinity. 
My violin performances awakened gene- 
raladmiration, and my name flew on the 
wings of fame over the whole of Guld- 
brandsdal, where I was entertained like 
a king, and was everywhere a welcome 


guest. Each Saturday night, in the 
same favorite place, I met Hildur. 


Soon, however, our thoughts were turn- 
cd into a more serious channel. Hildur’s 
father was inexorable, and went so far 
as even to make arrangements — yes, 
tix the day for Hildur’s wedding. In 
vain, with entreaties, we sought to 
move him. He was a proud peasant, 
who would rather have died than con- 
sented to his daughter's marriage with 
a musician. I knew this, and finally 
succeeded in persuading Hildur to 
submit to his will. This was a decision 
that caused us inconceivable pain. We 
separated with broken hearts, but com- 
tourted ourselves with the thought that 
this was necessary, for neither of us 
had the strength to bear a father's 
curse 

« The day appointed for the wedding 
arrived, At our last meeting I had 
promised Hildur to play for her on the 
important occasion. Wehad chosen for 
this purpose a certain point of the road 
from which the tones of the violin 
should reach her, as, accompanied 
with her bridal party, she should pass 
to the church, | took my violin and 
went to the appointed place, the ex- 
tremity of a large bridge, crossing a 
deep river. The party was obliged to 
ride slowly over; thus, she could hear 
me through. Accordingly, I seated 
myselit below a pine tree in the place 
mentioned, where, although I had a 
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good view, | was myself concealed. 
The bridal party soon came in sight, 
and would within a few minutes be 
upon the bridge. I tuned my violin, 
and in clear tones played as my heart 
dictated. ‘The sound reached Hildur's 
ears, and certainly found a response 
in her soul, for she stopped in the mid- 
dle of the bridge, where, white - robed, 
she was sitting upon a black steed. | 
had never seen her so divinely beauti- 
ful as at this moment. Her eyes spark- 
led like two morning stars, and her 
whole countenance beamed, it seemed 
to me, with the gleam of transtigura- 
tion. Suddenly she arose in the sad- 
dle, spread her arms, and flew like a 
water-bird over the railing of the 
bridge, down into the river. 1 threw 
the violin away and sprang into the 
water, where, after much effort, I final- 
ly succeeded in drawing up a—corpse.”’ 

« This dreadful!" exclaimed 
Nisse. 

“Oh, no, my friend,” continued Pe- 
ter Norbagge, “ she is happy in heaven ; 
so I thought then, and so I think now. 
But there was a prevailing opinion that 
I had bewitched Hildur, and | 
summoned to appear before court on 
such a charge. Hildur's father appear- 
ed as accuser, and did his best to have 
me condemned to be burned alive. 
There were many who acted with him ; 
but fortunately the judge was possessed 
of an enlightened mind, that penetrated 
the superstition, and acquitted me. 
However, the public opinion remained 
unchanged. I was, in its eye, a wiz- 
ard, with whom it was dangerous to 
associate. They were afraid of my 
music; they abhorred me as if I had 
had the plague, and did all in thei 
power to escape me. Such treatment 
wounded me in the highest degree. | 
went from hamlet to hamlet, but 
everywhere the rumor had gone before 
me, and my reception was the same. 
So I concluded to leave my native 
land and try my fortune in Sweden, 
In Bergen I met a captain who took 
me to Schonen. Here they admired 
my performance, without being dis- 
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turbed by superstitions. I played in 
many places, and finally came hither 
to Wisseltofta. By achance one night 
I came to the minister's, justin time to 
play for his servants. | found here an 
active people, having much 
blance to the best of my countrymen ; 
for this reason I remained. I have 
always loved the society of persons of 
this disposition. The rest you know.” 

“ Thanks for your story,”’ said Nisse. 
“It was really interesting, although in 
some places dark and sorrowful. I pity 
you from my heart, for you must be 
quite unhappy.” 

*“No man need be unhappy if he 
can comprehend his position in life,” 
answered Norbagge. ‘ We all are 
created for a certain purpose in this 
world, and God guides our destinies 
like water - courses, and He never for- 
sakes him who works for what is noble 
and good. And this every man can 
do, however insignificant his lot may 
be. To be sure, I am only a simple 
musician ; but, without boasting, I will 
say that I live to do others good, which 
is the reason of my contentment. My 
happiness comes from loving God 
above all things, and my neighbor as 
myself. I speak frankly to you, for I 
can depend upon your discretion. | 
play only to make others happy, while, 
at the same time, to earn money, which 
I afterward distribute secretly, here 
and there among the poor, who lack 
the necessaries of life, as mother and 
myself did on the day when the hunt- 
er came to our hut. I visit the sick, 
too, doing my best to comfort them ; 
and after the performance of each 
charitable deed I feel as light-hearted as 
a soaring singing - bird. Yet my great- 
est joy | find here in my simple home. 
Each Sunday night Hildur's glorified 
spirit visits me. Then I play my love- 
song to her, the same as when she 
plighted me her love and faith. She 
rewards me with a heavenly smile, 
which signifies that soon we shall be 
forever united. And this is my full 
conviction. So my life glides away ; 
and now I leave it with you whether | 


resem- 
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have not great cause to be satisfied 
with my world?” 

“Of course,"’ answered Nisse ; “ when 
one can comprehend his condition in 
such a way, he can be happy under 
any circumstances. Few, however, 
can suffer and deny themselves as you 
have done. I should not be able to 
carry my burden so submissively.”’ 

“With the help of God nothing is 
impossible,”’ answered Peter Norbagye , 
“and this idea I hope you will develop, 
as a Christian minister, to the comfort 
and encouragement of the weak. | 
hope, too, you will always show forth 
the infinite goodness of God, and the 
manifold opportunities we have to be 
glad and rejoice in the Lord. In do- 
ing so you will find a great field before 
you, for I am sure you will become 
Bishop of Lund.” 

“| will treasure your words in my 
heart,’ replied Nisse, ‘and promise 
you sacredly always to be an indus- 
trious laborer in the Lord’s vineyard. 
I covet no higher honor, and I thank 
you, good friend; for, next to God, it 
is you, and no one else, whom [| have 
to thank for what I am, or may become ; 
so accept my fraternal blessing.” 

These were Nisse’s parting words, 
as he pressed Peter Norbagge to his 
heart. Some time after Nisse returned 
to Lund, 

VIL. 

Fifty years have passed since our 
first visit to Mons Sunesson’s house, 
Great changes have taken place, 
Mons, and Peter Norbagge, too, have 
passed away—Peter, when he was not 
more than forty - seven years of age. 
All Sunday night the neighbors heard 
the tones of the violin ; and on Monday 
morning, as they entered the house of 
the singular musician, they found him 
lying upon his bed, with the dear in- 
strument pressed to his still heart. It 
seemed as if his hope had been real- 
ized, and his musical soul, with the 
spirit of Hildur, had taken its flight. 
To the memory of Peter Norbagge 


Nisse erected a monument, which the 
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parish girls beautify each Sunday with 
fresh garlands of flowers ; and himself, 
the venerable Nils Hesslin, is 
Bishop of Lund. 

So there has been much change. 
But the Bishop's heart is the same as 
that of the peasant boy. His aged 
mother has been taken to his home ; 
there each morning she receives his 
childish kiss, and on all occasions 
is the honored of his household and 
guests. 

What Bishop Hesslin further was, as 
man, minister, and friend, can be seen 
in the following poem, which Sweden's 
greatest bard * laid upon his grave. 


now 


N NttS HESSLIS, Histor or brinn 


Not on an ¢ 
Upon thyself thy fortune did depend 


mpty chance of rank, dear friend 
Phot prod ancestral honors knewest net, 

Forth to the world thou camest from a cot 

Like brooks which ‘mong the meadow -flowers stray 
so pure and bright, thy being took its way 

No envious look e’er fixed upon thy crown, 

Nor angry eye to wish thy honors down 


No pride e’er spread thy noble visage o'er, 

Vo send the humble, frightened, from thy door 
And all men who were honest, just and true, 
Thou didst deem brethren in the nearer view 
Vet, though no stern command was in thy tone, 
And every wish in love was c’er made known, 
Wondering, the pride of strength obedience gave 


lo thee, the old man stooping o'er the grave 


Pedantic spirits, too, with envy fired, 

From thy loved, noble presence far retired 

Stranger as friend, appearing at thy door, 

Its threshold joyously was welcomed o'er, 

With look benign, which ne'er with pride could 
blend, 

Never as patron, ever as a triend ; 

Amid thy silver locks, in calmest case, 

Thou satst, true sage, a Christian Socrates 


Ripe wisdom lay within thy every word, 
Even in tones of merriment 't was heard 
Far more than sweeten did thy jesting do 
Tt, like the bee, had sting and honey too; 
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\nd many a fool from thee das turned with shame 
Wondering, the while so justly, how it cam 

That the calm, wise philosopher could tell 

All of his inward vanity so well 


Chy charities were done in secret ways, 
Not seeking to be known for courtly praise 
But with a nobler, better, purer aim — 
The solitary stranger's heart to gain 

Like to the dew of heaven, descending all, 
Only the car of night can hear its fall 

But when the blessed sun again is seen, 

It maketh both the plain and valley green 


And hand in hand with Time, contented, her: 


Vo three - score years and ten thou wentest near 


For listening to the old man’s teachings good, 


By thee his spirit deep was understood 

None ever heard thee speak of him with blame 
And when, at last, the time of parting came, 

As friends, agreeing long in hand and heart, 
lhou tookest leave when thou wert called to part 


Now, man of peace! all peaceful rest thee low 


Within the grave, to which we all must go! 


Disquietude and hate, with fearful eye, 


Vhy quiet, honored grave go hurrying by, 

While the grief- stricken nightly thither creep 
lo muse upon thee, father, sing and weep, 

In hope the spirit of their song shall fly, 

From this low earth, home to thy dwelling high ! 


* 


It was in the year 1811 that this 
beautiful song appeared. At his death 
it was found the good Bishop had given 
his whole fortune to benevolent insti- 
tutions. Therefore, his last testament 
was found to contain only the words of 
Peter Norbagge : 

“| believe that any youth, through 
work, prayer and self-denial, may attain 
all that he earnestly wishes; at least 
he can become a useful citizen, and so 
has fulfilled his destiny, and is in all 
respects estimable, although he may 
even stand upon the lowest step of the 
social grade. The spindle is as neces- 
sary to the watch of time as is the 


hand.” 
Carl Larsen. 
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JOHN BUNYAN AND 
“THERE have been four writers of 
[ just what our language would 
have been had neither dictionary nor 
grammar existed. 1 doubt if there were 
more. Bunyan, De Foe, Swift and 
Cobbett wrote Saxon English. I can- 
not recall another. Benjamin Frank- 
lin would have made a fifth, had his 
writings ended with “ Poor Richard's 
Almanac ;" but the printer became a 
scholar, and that spoiled his Saxon. 
Everybody is supposed to have read 
“The Pilgrim's Progress.” Its pure 
English, like a mountain - brook, has 
flowed through seven generations, and 
that stream, clear ascrystal, is now pass- 
ing along its eighth stage with no sign 
of diminution. But it is not of this that, 
in behalf of old English undefiled, this 
paper is to treat. The creative power 
and the theology of this work have 
helped to make it immortal. But Bun- 
yan's writings everywhere are the same 
in plainness and strength — in the ver- 
nacular speech of the best era of the 
Anglo-Saxon, clear to the meanest ca- 
pacity, and level to the most ignorant, 
and so artless in simplicity of language 
that the subject, and not the writer, is 
always in the reader's mind. His ac- 
counts of his various experiences dur- 
ing the twelve years he was confined 
in prison ; his records of the examina- 
tions he had before the justices; his 
defence of himself against calumnies, 
are expressed in language so clear, 
terse and concise as ought to make 
them the model of writers, as they are 
the marvel of scholars. He was aman 
belonging to the very lowest class; of 
no pedigree ; without education beyond 
reading and writing, having access to 
no books but the Bible and ‘ Fox's 
Martyrs ;'’ debarred by caste from all 
intimacy with his betters; so poor that 
his daily wage, unless eked out by 
alms, failed to give him sufficiency of 
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bread; and married at the age of nine- 
teen to a woman “ who brought him 
neither dish nor spoon ;"’ a travelling 
tinker, in fact, and poor at that: and 
yet, in logical earnestness as a thinker, 
in subtle argument as a reasoner, and 
in power, purity and intelligibility of 
diction as a_ writer, perhaps un- 
matched, certainly unsurpassed, by the 
best scholars which the universities of 
the three kingdoms have ever pro- 
duced. Whence he attained this won- 
drous ability ; by what means he arose 
to be a chief Christian Rabbi of two 
centuries, with no prospect of being 
deposed from his place to the end of 
time ; how it happens that his works 
have been made known to mankind in 
all the European and many of the 
Oriental languages ; and why it is that 
more copies of his writings (more or 
less his) are in existence to-day than of 
any others save the Holy Scriptures, 
are questions that can be but approxi- 
mately answered, and that only by an 
acquaintance with his personal history, 
as told from time to time by himself. 
The hamlet of Elstow, where John 
Bunyan was born, stands, much as it 
was tvo hundred and forty - four vears 
ago, on the south-western border of Bed- 
fordshire, about one mile distant from 
the town which gives its name to the 
county. It was then a quiet suburb of 
Bedford, containing altogether, with its 
thatched clay cottages, its smiths’, sad- 
dlers’ and carpenters’ shops, and its 
places of refreshment for man and 
beast, some fifty houses, which, sprin- 
kled in agreeable confusion over lawns 
and gardens, gave it a look of comfort 
and leisure. A common, in the cen- 
tre, led off southward in two long 
streets. Apart from the old church, at 
the upper extremity, stands, in Saxon 
fashion, the massive belfry - tower, 
which, in spite of the fitting attractions 
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that surround it— the noble elm, ivy- 
grown gate and priory wall—will always 
be remembered from its singular connec- 
tion with Bunyan's time of conviction. 
** | had begun to think,” he says, * that 
the practice of bell - ringing was vain, 
and therefore forced myself to leave it: 
yet my mind hankered: wherefore | 
would go to the steeple-house and look 
on, though I durst not ring. But I 
thought this did not become religion 
neither; yet I forced myself, and would 
look on still, But quickly after | be- 
gun to think: ‘ How if one of the bells 
should fall?’ Then I chose to stand 
under a main beam that lay overthwart 
the steeple, from side to side, thinking 
that here I might stand sure. But then 
I thought again: ‘ Should the bell fall 
with a swing it might first hit the wall, 
and then, rebounding upon me, might 
kill me for all this beam,’ This made 
me stand in the steeple - door; ‘And 
now,’ thought I, ‘1 am safe enough.’ 
So after this I would yet go to see 
them ring, but no further than the 
steeple door. But then it came into 
my head: ‘ How if the steeple itself 
should fall?’ And then this thought 
did so shake my mind that I durst not 
stand at the steeple door any longer, 
but was forced to flee for fear that the 
steeple should fall upon my head.” 
The church, an ancient Saxon struc- 
ture, looks down upon the sluggish 
Ouse, flowing one can scarcely tell in 
which direction, its banks fringed with 
reeds and bushes, and the country all 
around cold and boggy. In those 
days there was no drainage. ‘There is 
little enough now; and tall, bushy 
ranges of dwarfed willows still divide 
into fields wet swamps, which, by the 
use of spade and mattock, might be 
made to produce abundant grass. The 
country generally is open and unpic- 
turesque. Some beautiful trees there are 
scattered stingily over the landscape ; 
but the refectory (now used as a sta- 
ble) of the priory of Bismede, founded 
in the reign of Henry the Second 
—the remains of Elstow Place, an Eliz- 
abethan mansion, occupying the spot 
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of an ancient abbey —and a pasture, 
called Poorsland, the proceeds of which, 
ever since the days of good King Al- 
fred, have been distributed annually to 
the needy of the parish, are all of any 
interest that now greet the eyes of the 
tourist. Tradition, or what is called 
such, tells how the boy Bunyan fought 
here and prayed yonder ; how he com 
bated with Satan in this barn, and sat 
listening to the godly talk of mothers 
in Israel on that door - stone ; but it is 
unreliable. ‘There is nothing left of 
John Bunyan in Elstow. The house 
wherein he was born and grew up, the 
school-house where he learned to write, 
the clay-smithy in which his father 
taught him how to mend pots and pans, 
and the half-barn half-chapel where he 
experienced a change of heart, are all 
gone. This only the visitor knows for 
certain, as he looks around the dull 
village and over the cold country, that 
here John Bunyan was born, grew into 
boyhood, passed his youthful days in 
boisterous mirth, and first began to 
bring, as none but he ever brought, the 
abstract into the concrete — the abysses 
and the skies that underlaid and over- 
arched his future life, into reality. 

Following his occupation of itinerant 
tinker, according to his own representa- 
tion, he soon became so profligate a 
character as to be a by-word among 
his neighbors. In this state, he soon 
forgot the little knowledge he had ac- 
quired from reading. “I had few 
equals,” he writes, ‘ for cursing, swear- 
ing, lying, and blaspheming the holy 
name of God. The Lord, even in my 
boyhood, did scare me with dreams ; 
and often, after I had spent a day in 
sin, | have in my bed been greatly af- 
flicted while asleep with the apprehen- 
sion of devils, thoughts of the judg- 
mert day, and fears of hell - fire.” 

We have said, according to his own 
representation, because, just at this 
point, his biographers divide. Southey, 
having no sympathy with the Puritans, 
treats these statements of Bunyan in 
regard to his youthful sins as the con- 
fessions of a jaundiced mind. In the 
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received sense of the word, he does not 
believe he was “ wicked.”” He was 
chaste, sober and honest ; a blackguard 
tinker, no doubt, fond of a row, and 
who, upon slight occasion, damned his 
own and his neighbors’ eyes. Macau- 
lay agrees with Southey, and says that 
the history of Bunyan's youth is the 
history of a most excitable mind in an 
age of excitement. It is clear enough, 
when analysis is made of the language 
Bunyan uses about himself, that there 
are some sins, and those common to 
youth, with which he does not tax him- 
self. He was no drunkard. Marrying 
early, he was faithful to his wife. In- 
deed, in this respect, his morals were 
always good. No doubt he was pro- 
fane, rang bells far into sacred hours, 
played hockey Sunday afternoons, 
danced on the village-green with lasses 
of his own condition of life, when their 
parents were at prayer -meeting, and 
mocked the whining conventicle- goers. 
But these do not make him “ bad,” 
Archbishop Laud would have called 
most of these “ sins" mere healthful 
recreations. And then, in his condem- 
nation of himself asa blackguard, Cole- 
ridge thinks the censure too severe, 
unless in the well-understood sense, 
that every tinker who ever lived in 
England has been a blackguard. 
Bunyan's Calvinistic biographers 
have, up to the last, stoutly resisted this 
view of his case. Not only Ivimey, Offer 
and Wilson interpret his confessions of 
evil life as literal truth, but even Dr. 
Cheever insists that there is no exag- 
geration; and Mr. Harsha, whose Life 
of Bunyan appeared only last year, 
thinks it strange that any one should 
make an attempt to extenuate his 
vices. ‘*Can too much wickedness,” 
exclaims Mr. Harsha, ‘‘ be laid to the 
charge of a blackguard, whose original 
meaning is the guard of the devil!” 
The truth undoubtedly is midway be- 
tween the two. Bunyan's mind was 
always dwelling upon himself. His 
imagination was a despot. He was at 
times inspired, at others possessed ; he 
felt the devil pulling at his clothes, and 
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saw the angels who were his guardians ; 
his frame was convulsed at having 
committed the unpardonable sin, and 
then composed by a word of comfort, 
apparently spoken through the win- 
dow. He found it almost impossible 
to separate in his memory fancy from 
fact. With warm affections and irrita 
ble nerves, strong religious feeling and 
intense conviction, believing that, until 
with St. Paul he saw himself to be the 
“chief of sinners,” saving grace could 
not pass upon his soul, and driven by 
persecution into fanaticism, John Bun- 
yan's confessions must be taken with 
large grains of allowance. They are 
theological, not popular, and are to 
be understood as sensible people—cler- 
gymen among the number — under- 
stand the denunciations of the camp- 
meeting or the confessions of the anx- 
ious - seat, 

At the age of seventeen Bunyan en- 
listed in the Parliamentary army, and 
was present at Naseby on that 14th of 
June, 1645, when Charles I. fought his 
last battle. Following in the victorious 
army, which, with Cromwell at its head, 
was driving all before it, he was at the 
storm of Bristol, and saw Prince Rupert 
ride out of the city amid crowds that 


“gloomed unutterable things, and 
growling audibly, ‘Why not hang 


him?’ But soldiering for Parliament 
or King was not to his mind, and he 
returned at the end of his period of 
enlistment to his native village, and re- 
sumed his tinkering circuits. 

Of Bunyan's life during the next 
twelve years, but little is known. He 
was married, and reformed ; attended 
the parish church, and partook fre- 
quently of the communion ; fell in with 
religious people—Baptists—and began 
to carefully study the Scriptures ; was 
subjected to sore temptations, and 
brought out finally into the joy of the 
Holy Ghost; was immersed and made 
a member of the Baptist Church ; be- 
gan to exhort in prayer-meetings, and 
at length to preach, until, about the 
year 1655, we find him the settled pas- 
tor of the congregation worshipping in 
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his native place. Five years after this, 
on the 12th of November, 1660, a few 
months succeeding the restoration of 
Charles II., commenced the great inci- 
dents of Bunyan’s life. 

“As the winter was setting in,” he 
says, ‘‘ 1 was at Samsale, near Harling- 
ton, with the intention of preaching 
there from these all-important words : 
‘ Dost thou believe in the Son of God ?' "’ 
He commenced the services with pray- 
er, when a constable ordered him in 
the King's name to desist speaking 
and come down from the pulpit. Bun- 
yan obeyed. He was immediately 
taken before Justice Wingate, who had 
resolved, as he said, “to break the 
neck of such meetings."" The Justice 
requiring sureties, Bunyan produced 
them; when he was told that if he 
preached publicly before he came to 
trial, his bonds would be forfeited. 
Bunyan answered, that he should not 
leave speaking the Word of God, where- 
at the mz¢timus was ordered to be made. 

* Now, while my s¢timus was mak- 
ing, and the justice was withdrawn, in 
comes an old enemy to the truth, Dr. 
Lindale, who, when he was come in, 
fell to taunting at me with many revil- 
ing terms. 

“To whom I answered that I did 
not come hither to talk with him, but 
with the justice. Whereat he supposed 
that I had nothing to say for myself, 
and triumphed as if he had got the 
victory. I told him that if 1 was mind- 
ed I could answer to any sober ques- 
tion that he should put to me. He 
then urged me again, how I could 
prove it lawful for me to preach. | 
cited St. Peter: ‘ As every man hath re- 
ceived the gift, even so let him minis- 
ter the same.’ ‘Ay,’ saith he, ‘to 
whom is that spoken?’ ‘Why,’ said 
I, ‘to every man that hath received a 
gift from God.” The man was a little 
stopped and went at a softlier pace ; 
but not being willing to lose the day, 
he began again, and said, ‘Indeed, I 
do remember of one Alexander, a cop- 
persmith, who did much oppose the 
apostles,’ aiming, it is like, at me, be- 
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cause I was a tinker. To which I an- 
swered, that also many scribes had 
their hands in the blood of Christ. 
‘ Ay,’ saith he, ‘and you are one of 
those, for you make long prayers.’ 
‘Not to devour widows’ houses,’ I re- 
plied, ‘or | might be as rich as you.’ 
Now, by this time, my m7/timus was 
made, and I committed to the consta- 
ble, to be sent to jail. 

“ As I was going, two of my brethren 
desired the constable to stay, suppos- 
ing that they could prevail with the 
justice. Well, we came to the justice 
again, who said, ‘If you will promise 
to call the people no more together, 
you may go home.’ ‘Sir,’ asked |, 
‘ what do you mean by calling the peo- 
ple together?” ‘We must not enter 
into dispute,’ saith he; ‘say that you 
will not call the people together, and 
you may have your liberty.” ‘Sir,’ re- 
plied I, ‘if I come where people are, | 
shall exhort them.’ He, said ‘ That 
was none of my work: | must follow 
my calling, and leave off my canting.’ 
I said, ‘We ought to exhort one an- 
other daily,’ Heb., iii. 13. The justice 
then asked my authority to preach. | 
replied, ‘ As every man hath received 
the gift, even so minister the same.’ 
‘That means,’ replied he, ‘as every 
man hath received a trade. If a man 
have received a gift of tinkering, as 
thou hast, let him tinker; and so other 
trades. ‘Nay, sir,’ replied I; ‘the 
apostle doth not mean any worldly 
trade, for he speaks of freaching the 
Word. If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God.’ He then 
said, ‘We might do it in our families.’ 
I replied, ‘ If it were lawful to do good 
to some, it was lawful to do good to 
more.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, * hear your judg- 
ment: You must be had back again to 
prison and there lie for three months 
following: and at three months’ end, 
if you do not submit to go to church to 
hear Divine service, and leave your 
preaching, you must be banished the 
realm: and if you come back, you 
must stretch by the neck for it;’ and 
so, he bid my jailor have me away. I 
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told him as to this matter that ‘1 was 
at a point with him, for if I were out 
of prison to-day | would preach the 
Gospel again to - morrow.’ ’ 

Amid all the sagacity and manful- 
ness which one admires in Bunyan’s 
character, as shown in the accounts he 
gives of his various examinations, it 
was evidently his habit to judge others 
by himself, instead of himself by others. 
It is a great power, if one chooses to 
risk the danger attending it; but it 
gives a man’s opinions a tone of of- 
fence, involves him in unnecessary 
quarrels, and often puts him in appar- 
ent wrong, when real right is on his 
side. Find Bunyan where you will, he 
is always felling some one to the earth. 
What Burke said to Barry about its be- 
ing our interest to be at peace with our 
fellow - creatures, less for their sakes 
than our own, and that moderation and 
gentleness are the best qualities to 
carry us safely through life, if acted 
upon by John Bunyan might indeed 
have spoiled the heroic in his charac- 
ter, but would assuredly have made 
him a more lovable man. 

In April, 1661, after his imprison- 
ment had lasted nearly six months, there 
appears to have been a serious effort on 
the part of the magistrates to have him 
set free. The account he gives of the 
visit made him by the clerk of the 
peace is not only of great interest but 
invaluable as a study of pure Saxon 
English : 

“When said, 
‘Neighbor Bunyan, how do you do?’ 
‘Thank you, sir,’ said I, ‘ very well 
indeed, blessed be the Lord.’ Saith 
he, ‘I come to tell you that it is hoped 
you will submit to the laws of the land.’ 
I said, ‘1 did desire to demean my- 
self in the world both as became a 
man and a Christian.’ ‘But you must 
leave off those meetings you was wont 
tohave. The statute is directly against 
them.’ ‘Sir,’ I replied, ‘the law was 
made against the fifth-monarchy men, 
and not intended to forbid meetin::s of 
those whose only end is to worship 
God.” * Well,’ said he, ‘1 do not pro- 


he was come in he 


fess to be a man that can dispute; but 
this I say truly, neighbor Bunyan, you 
may have liberty to exhort in private 
discourse, but it is your meetings the 
law is against.” ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘ if I may 
do good to one by my discourse, why 
may I not do good totwo? And, if to 
two, why not to four, and so to eight ?’ 
‘Ay,’ saith he, ‘and to a hundred, | 
warrant you.” ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘1 think 
| should not be forbid to do as much 
good as I can.’ ‘ But you may pretend 
to do good, and do harm; therefore 
you are denied meeting so many to- 
gether.’ ‘And yet,’ said I, ‘you say 
the law tolerates me to discourse with 
my neighbor. If I, by discoursing, may 
do good to one, surely, by the same 
law, | may do good to many.’ ‘ But, 
goodman Bunyan, methinks you need 
not’stand so strictly upon having meet- 
ings. Cannot you do much good in a 
neighborly way without them ?* ‘ Tru- 
ly, sir,” said I, ‘when | see that the 
Lord owns me, I dare not but exercise 
my gift.’ He said that I might come to 
the public assemblies and hear. I told 
him I was willing to be taught as to 
teach. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘what if you 
should forbear awhile, till you see fur- 
ther how things will go?’ ‘Sir,’ said I, 
‘ Wickliff saith that ‘He who leaveth 
off preaching and hearing of the Word 
of God, for fear of excommunication of 
men, he is already excommunicated of 
God, and in the day of judgment will 
be counted a traitor to Christ.’ ‘ Ay,’ 
saith he, ‘ they that do not hear shall 
be so counted indeed ; do you, there- 
fore, hear.’ 

“We had much other discourse, 
which | cannot well recall, about the 
laws of the nation and submission to 
governors, which was ended by my 
saying, ‘Sir, the law hath provided 
two ways of obeying: The one to do 
that which in my conscience I do be- 
lieve I am bound to do actively ; the 
other, when I cannot obey actively, | 
am willing to lie down and to suffer 
what they shall do unto me.’ ” 

Leaving the stuLborn young contro- 
versialist, hardly yet thirty-four, in his 
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cell of Bedford jail, let us for a mo- 
ment endeavor to understand what 
kind of an England it was that kept 
the author of “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
twelve years in imprisonment, not for 
preaching the gospel of Christ, but for 
declining to promise that he would not 
preach it whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented. 

In this very year of grace, when 
good Clerk Cobb was endeavoring to 
persuade the preaching tinker to sub- 
mit to the laws “ between this and the 
quarter - sessions,” and the jailor was 
responding, ‘Indeed, sir, I hope he 
will be ruled,” Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
walking with Mistress Pepys in White- 
hall gardens, saw ‘the fine smocks 
and linen petticoats of my Lady Cas- 
tlemaine, laced with rich lace at the 
bottom,” and the young Duke of Ham- 
ilton was making love to Barbara 
Palmer on the kitchen- stairs of St. 
James's Palace. Indeed, in those days 
there was little else to do. Everybody 
was bought and sold. ‘The people, 
drunk with the orgies of the Restora- 
tion, rejoiced in nothing so much as 
in pimps and courtesans. The trick 
of the success of men was called hon- 
esty; of women, chastity. To be a 
bad man and worse Christian, was to 
be a good Protestant and loyal subject. 
Sheldon ruled the Church, and Clar- 
endon the State; and both united to 
overthrow the Dissenters — the one by 
exposing them to ridicule, the other by 
starving them to beggary. 

This was in 1662. Up to this time 
vast numbers of the Presbyterians 
would have been willing to accept a 
moderate Episcopacy. But that was 
over now. The old Puritan character 
was awakened from its nap. Dissent, 
shaking off the swaddling clothes of 
infancy, began to stretch its limbs and 
know its strength. A Conventicle Act 
was passed, punishing with transporta- 
tion a third offence of attendance on 
any worship but that of the Church. 
The people would not obey it. Another 
act, banishing tive miles from any cor- 
porate town every divine who should 


refuse to take a certain oath. More 
than two thousand ministers stood 
firm and accepted the alternative. 


Before either of these acts was passed, 
the Conventicle Act forbade public 
meetings to be addressed by any but 
clergymen of the Church of England ; 
and John Bunyan, as we have seen, 
with hundreds of others, disregarded it, 
in virtue of a higher law. Stealthy 
worship became the rule. Good men 
began to see again what the Stuarts 
were. The sober second thought of 
the English business men settled it 
that the second Charles wasa buffoon, 
and his reigning beauties, strumpets. 
And thus there grew up a_ publi 
opinion at last strong enough to drive 
James the Second, Charles’ successor, 
from the throne, and establish the 
Revolution of 1688. 

The reader cannot fail to observe in 
the quotations made from Bunyan's 
prison records indubitable proof of an 
extraordinary mind. Before the assizes 
he had sent his wife to the judges. 
It is from the narrative he drew up of 
this interview that we learn he had 
married a second time. Indeed, almost 
all that is known of his personal his- 
tory comes from these records of his 
persecutions. There is so much of 
solid sense and sterling piety in the ac- 
count he gives of the conversation be- 
tween his wife and the judges —so 
vivid a picture of real life two hundred 
years ago — such a sample of old ver- 
nacular — that we venture, at the risk 
of tiring the reader, to copy a few pages 
from his journal : 

“ After that I had received,” he says, 
“this sentence of banishing or hang- 
ing, I did, by my wife, present a peti- 
tion to the three judges, that they would 
take my case into consideration. ‘The 
first time she presented it to Judge 
Hale, who very mildly received it, tell- 
ing her he would do me the best good 
he could, The second time she went 
to the Swan Chamber, where the two 
judges, and many justices and gen- 
try of the county were in company. 
She then, coming in with abashed 
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face and trembling heart, began her 
errand : 

“*My lord,’ directing herself to 
Judge Hale, ‘1 make bold to come 
once again to your lordship, to know 
what may be done with my husband.’ 

“To whom Judge Hale said, * Wo- 
man, I told thee before I could do thee 
no good, because they have taken that 
for a conviction which thy husband 
spoke at the Sessions, and unless there 
be something done to undo that, I can 
do thee no good.’ 

“*My lord,’ said she, ‘he is kept 
unlawfully in prison. They clapped 
him up before proclamation against 
the meetings. The indictment is false ; 
they never asked him whether he was 
guilty or no; neither did he confess 
the indictment.’ 

“ Then one of the justices said, ‘ My 
lord, he was lawfully convicted.’ 

“«Tt is false,” said she; ‘ for when 
they asked him if he confessed the in- 
dictment, he said only that he had 
been at several meetings, and that 
they had God's presence among them.’ 

*Whereat Judge Twisdom answered 


very angrily, saying, ‘What! You 
think we can do as we list? Your 


husband is a breaker of the peace, and 
is convicted by law.’ Whereupon 
Judge Hale called for the statute 
book. 

“* But,’ said she, ‘ My lord, he was 
not lawfully convicted.’ 

“Then Justice Chester said, ‘My 
lord, he was lawfully convicted.’ 

*** It is false,’ said she; ‘it was but a 
word of discourse that they took for a 
confession.’ 

“* But it is recorded, woman; it is 
recorded,’ replied Justice Chester; as 
if it must be of necessity true because 
it was recorded, 

“* My lord,’ said he, ‘ Bunyan is a 
pestilent fellow; there is not such a 


fellow in the county again. What! 
Will he leave off preaching? If he 


will do so, then send for him.’ 
** My lord,” said she, ‘he dare not 
leave preaching as long as he can 


speak.’ 
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* She then said that her husband de- 
sired to live peaceably and to follow 
his calling that his family might be 
maintained ; and moreover, said she, 
‘ My lord, |! have four small children, 
one of which is blind, and we have 
nothing to live upon.’ 

“* Hast thou four children?’ asked 
Judge Hale, ‘Thou art but a young 
woman to have four children.’ 

“*My lord,’ said she, ‘1 am but 
mother - in-law to them, having not 
been married two full years. Indeed, I 
was with child when my husband was 
taken, and being smayed at the news, 
I fell into labor ; and my child was still- 
born.’ : 

“Whereat he said, ‘Alas! poor 
woman,’ and then asked, *‘ What is 
his calling ?’ 

“Then some one said, ‘A tinker, 
my lord.’ 

*** Ves,’ said she; ‘and because he 
is a tinker, therefore he cannot have. 
justice.’ 

“ Then said Judge Hale, ‘ 1 am sorry 
for thee, good woman. Thou must 
either apply to the King, or sue out 
thy husband's pardon, or get a writ of 
error. But the last will be cheapest.’” 

From the 12th of November, 1660, 
to the 1gth of September, 1672, Bunyan 
remained a prisoner in Bedford jail. 
Looking out of his grated windows, as 
the weary months rolled on, the dreary 
fens stretching away as far as the eye 
could see, and the sluggish Ouse stag- 
nating and meandering onward toward 
the ocean, he heard of events happen- 
ing in the outside world which some- 
times cheered his loneliness—sometimes 
saddened his heart. There was the 
“Act of Uniformity,” which ejected 
more than two thousand ministers from 
the Church of England ; and the “ In- 
dulgence,” the next year, which open- 
ed St. Helen’s of Bishopsgate, where 
every Sunday sat a bright - eyed son of 
a Cripplegate butcher, Daniel De Foe 
by name. There was the great plague 
of London, sweeping off one hundred 
thousand of its inhabitants with a 
whirlwind of death ; and the memora- 
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ble sea- tight off Harwich, while a 
Dutch fleet was riding at the mouth of 
the Thames, and a popish despot sit- 
ting in Windsor Castle. There was the 


fire that laid London in ashes; and the 


burial in the chancel of St. Giles’ of 


the body of blind old Milton. ‘There 
were Owen, ejected from the deanery 
of Christ Church, and Baxter driven 
from Kidderminster, and Howe si- 
lenced for non - conformity, and Philip 
Henry banished from his living, and 
Tillotson and Leighton, Barrow and 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Beveridge and 
Charles Fleetwood, and a host of other 
good men mourning over the desola- 
tions of Zion. But sad or cheerful, as 
the news of the day might be, John 
Bunyan had his daily work to do. 


The tagged laces, from the sale of 


which his family derived their support, 
occupied his hands; but his imagina- 
tion was weaving an enchanted tale 
that should conjure the hearts of future 
millions of his race like an incantation. 
The sun has set; the supper of black 
porridge been eaten ; a rude tallow-dip, 
set in aturnip candlestick, placed upon 
the deal box that answers for the table 
of his cell; writing - paper —the long 
folio sheets—laid beside the well- 
thumbed Bible, and the tag - maker is 
metamorphosed into a_ story - writer. 
He is a tall, strong-boned, ruddy- 
cheeked Englishman, with curly mous- 
tache and sandy hair, his brows heavy 
and rough, but forgotten the moment 
the great liquid eyes sparkle or glow 
upon you. By these, if nothing else, 
you will know him again. His face is 
lighted up by rays reflected from the 
jasper walls of the celéstial city. He 
turns to his papers, forgets your pres- 
ence, writes and smiles and clasps his 
hands, and looks upward and blesses 
God, and writes again. The imagina- 
tions passing before him are to be the 
personal recollections of tens of thous- 
ands in every one of many future ages. 
Descent, declivity, turn - stile and rest- 
ing - place, valley and castle, doleful 
voices and clanking chains, snares and 
pit- falls, noisome smoke and hideous 





shapes, the black shadows of preci- 
pices, and Apollyon striding across the 
whole breadth of the way, are to be- 
come as real to generations unborn as 
they are to the “dreamer.” And all 
this wrought out by the simplest vocab- 
ulary of the common people. 

Bunyan lived to the age of sixty. 
He was a stern man in life and doc- 
trine; and when resisting wrong or 
combatting evil—defending a friend or 
overmastering a foe—he knew no such 
thing as mildness. He was bold, hon- 
est, true, faithful and strong. But he 
was no more gentle in character than 
in birth, This is seen most clearly in his 
defence of his private character when 
slander assailed it. ‘* What the devil 
could devise,” he says, ‘‘ was whirled 
up and country against 
me. They are he is thei 
father.” 

Perhaps there is nothing more char- 
acteristic of Bunyan than his manner 
of meeting the charges of licentious- 
ness which were brought against him. 
After alluding to other scandals about 
his fair fame, he says: 

* But that which was reported with 
the boldest confidence was, that I had 
my misses, my whores, my bastards ; 
yea, two wives at once, and the like. 
My foes have missed their mark in this 
their shooting at me. | am not the 


down the 
lies, and 


man. I wish that they themselves be 
guiltless. If all the fornicators and 


adulterers in England were hanged by 
the neck till they be dead, John Bun- 
yan would be still alive and well. | 
know not whether there be such a 
thing as a woman breathing under the 
cope of heaven, but by their apparel, 
their children, or by common fame, 
except my wife.” 

Bunyan appears to have been a very 
popular preacher. In the middle of 
winter, when the snow blocked the 
paths, and his meetings were held in 
the open air, at break of day, thous- 
ands from the hillsides and hamlets 
crowded to hear him. A single day's 
notice in London that he was to be 
present would fill the largest chapel. 
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Macaulay has said that “ The style of 
Bunyan is invaluable as a study to ev- 
ery person who wishes to obtain a wide 
command over the English language. 
There are pages of his works that do 
not contain a single word of over two 
syllables.” Yet no writer has said 
more exactly what he meant to say. 
For magnificence, for pathos, for vehe- 
mentexhortation, for subtle disquisition, 
fur every purpose of the poet, the ora- 
tor, and the divine, this homely diction, 
the diction of plain working men, was 
perfectly sufficient. 

It is computed that our language 
consists of about 39,000 words, with- 
out their declensions. Of these, full 
five-eighths are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. ‘To show the proportion in 
which our best old writers used these, 
we took 100 consecutive words each 
from Genesis, St. John’s Gospel, Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Cowley, Spencer, Pope, 
Young, and Bunyan, and found, in the 
first, g5 to be Saxon; in the second, 
g7; in the third, 81 ; fourth, 76; fifth, 
68 ; sixth, 77; seventh, 74; eighth,71, 
and ninth, too. The truth is, that, 


TWO EVENIN 
VV ENICE, unlike other Italian cit- 

ies, presents at night a scene of 
greater vivacity than during daylight— 
at least that portion of it comprised by 
the famous Piazza San Marco, and 
bordering upon the Grand Canal. 
While there, it was our custom to re- 
pair to the Piazza as soon as dinner 
was over, and mingling with the 
crowds frequenting its cafés, realize in 
its fulness the delights of Venetian 
life. Every such evening amid the de- 
caying splendors of the Bride of the 
Adriatic, that passed delightfully away, 
left behind a crowd of happy remem- 
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with the exception of a few theological 
terms, almost every word used by Bun- 
yan is of Anglo - Saxon origin. 

The principal excellencies of a lan- 
guage consists in copiousness, variety, 
precision, ductility, energy and harmo- 
ny. Our language, on the whole, will 
probably sustain comparison with any 
ever spoken by man. In ductility and 
in power of transposition, it yields to 
Greek and German ; and to other lan- 
guages in some one point or other. But 
few have ever combined a// the excel- 
lencies of language in so high a degree. 
Coleridge said: ** As to mere power of 
expression, | doubt whether even the 
Greek surpasses the English, especially 
when old vernacular is used.” 

A single anecdote shall close our ar- 
ticle. An English judge lately re- 
buked a medical witness, who was 
using a profusion of Latin words. “You 
mean so and so, do you not?” at the 
some time translating his Latinisms 
into a few words of simple English. 
“| do, my lord.” “ Zhen, why can't 
you say so?” 

NLS. Dodge . 


IN VENICE. 


brances; but two of them exhibited to 
us phases of her character which were 
unique and novel. Those two even- 
ings we will sketch. 


The first was the event of Victor 
Emmanuel’s triumphal entry into 
Venice. 


The time of our visit was shortly 
after the close of the Austro - Italian 
war, at the termination of which the 
province of Venetia was released from 
its allegiance to the Hapsburg Emper- 
or, and became part of the territory of 
united and regenerated Italy. As a 
public event it is fresh in American 
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memory. One of the brightest jewels 
in Italia’s historic crown is Venice's 
ancient glory. It was now to take its 
Italian place; for the way was being 
paved for the further and complete 
consolidation of the whole Peninsula, 
an event that was consummated in 
the autumn of 1870. Under the alien 
yoke of Austria, the province of Ven- 
etia had been reduced from its own 
proud position and subjected to subor- 
dinate rank in the federation over 
which Francis Joseph wielded the 
imperial sceptre. Venice, the queenly 
port of the doges, had yielded com- 
mercial supremacy to her rival, Trieste, 
which, having through many centuries 
proved its loyalty to the Austrian dy- 
nasty, was the chief naval station and 
maritime centre of the Empire. Aus- 
trian Trieste thus prospered at the 
expense of the ancient ruler of the 
eastern seas. The Venetians, Italian 
by language, traditions and manners, 
chafing under foreign rule, no sooner 
knew their country restored to Italy 
than they gave vent to their joy at 
their liberation. Festas and exhibit- 
ions of national loyalty became the 
order of the day; and a city that had 
for vears been robed in mourning, ar- 
rayed herself once more as the beauti- 
ful Bride of the Adriatic, fit again to 
marry the sea in her pride, according 
to her ancient, characteristic and beau- 
uful ceremony, 

It had been our earnest wish to see 
the King, for the fame of “ II] Re Gal- 
antuomo”’ was widespread, and we had 
great curiosity to see the man who had 
so completely won the hearts of the 
pleasure - loving Italians, and who had 
so fearlessly disregarded the anathemas 
and excommunications of the Vatican, 
bending all his energies towards the 
unification and consolidation of the 
Italian Peninsula. Fortune had not 
favored us elsewhere in Italy, and we 
arrived in Venice prepared to leave the 
kingdom without having seen Victor 
Emmanuel; but much to our satisfac- 
tion we discovered that his triumphal 
entry into Venice was to take place 
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during our stay, affording us an oppor- 
tunity to see the warrior - king and also 
enabling us to witness an exhibition of 
Venetian loyalty and enthusiasm. 

My remembrances of a Venetian 
night are of a perfect atmosphere, a full 
moon casting myriads of mellow beams 
upon the rippling waters, a city of pal- 
aces rising from the brine of ocean, and 
associations of poetic beauty investing 
the whole with a charm of romantic in- 
terest till the sights of the evening re- 
vive as rather a dreamy and intangible 
phantasy of the brain. This night was 
no exception, but perfect in every par- 
ticular that could have been desired for 
the grand and imposing spectacle. The 
King was expected to arrive by train 
from Bologna shortly after sunset. Af- 
ter dinner our party repaired to the 
Piazza San Marco, at the quay of which 
we took gondola for the railway station, 
and set forth up the Grand Canal, pro- 
pelled rapidly by the steady strokes of 
our sturdy gondolier, who, standing in 
the prow of our classic craft, with his 
single oar sent us through the water, 
guiding us in and out among the other 
craft with an ease and dexterity that 
excited our admiration. 

As we advanced our progress was 
somewhat impeded by thousands of 
gondolas, filled with joyous people, 
striving for the same goal, and for the 
lead, in order to secure the most ad- 
vantageous position for witnessing the 
august scene of the arrival. The Grand 
Canal — grand indeed from its lengthy 
and broad expanse, and grand, too, 
from the wall of stately palaces that 
rises on either hand in the majestic 
beauty of sculptured facades and elab- 
orate balconies — seemed doubly mag- 
nificent that night, as for its entire length : 
we floated beneath a perfect cloud of 
colors, where flags of green, red and 
white vied in brilliancy with the rich 
back - ground of tempered light, shed 
by the departing sun over the ancient 
city of the doges. 

Just as it sank into its bed, and the 
soft purple haze of twilight began steal- 
ing over the sky, we reached the rail- 

















way station and took our position with 
hundreds of other craft, and had a little 
breathing - space in which to observe 
the preparations that had been made 
for the right royal reception. The de- 
pot, which fronted upon the water, was 
most tastefully draped in the national 
colors, and flowers of delicate foliage 
and rare perfume adorned the landing 
and passages ; many officials, arrayed 
in gorgeous uniforms, were clustered 
about the reception - room, and thou- 
sands of people had gathered together 
to do honor to their sovereign, filling 
the gondolas, impeding traffic upon 
the suspension - bridge, and lining the 
windows and roofs of houses. At length 
booming cannon broke the evening 
stillness, and we knew that the royal 
train was crossing the long bridge that 
stretched across the lagoon; and ina 
short time, rushing into the station, the 
train stopped, the King was seen, and 
he with his suite descended from their 
carriages amid the salvos of cannon 
and the enthusiastic cries of the people. 

As soon as the civic authorities had 
been formally presented and had ten- 
dered their congratulations, the King 
entered the royal gondola, and accom- 
panied by his Prince 
Amadeo — since elected to the throne 
of Ferdinand and 
again discrowned by his own resigna- 
tion—set forth for the Imperial Palace, 
escorted by boat-load after boat-load of 
officials, and surrounded by thousands 
of gondolas, all moving forward in 
perfect time to the strains of jubilant 
music the The royal 
barge very large and 
manned by six stout gondoliers in scar- 
let livery. In the stern, a graceful can- 
opy of white silk was caught up and 
held in place at the top by a silver 
Under this canopy, but in full 
sight of his subjects, stood Victor Em- 


second son, 


Isabella, and now 


from bands. 


was elegant, 


crown, 


manuel, and a plainer or less attractive 
man I have never seen, forming, with 
his burly shape, huge moustache, short 
thick neck, and peculiarly materialistic 
physiognomy, a decided contrast to the 
delicate and refined appearance of the 
8 
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Prince, who, as King Amadeus, has 
since seen such stormy times in the 
Iberian Peninsula. But despite his or- 
dinary presence, we all saw — or felt 
warranted to see—in Victor Emmanuel 
the hero and the king, the fearless war- 
rior, and the representative of freedom 
and progress; and we honored him for 
what he was in history, and not for 
what he was in physiognomy. 

| have seen much enthusiasm among 
American crowds, but never any that 
exceeded the greeting with which Vic- 
this 
new accession to his kingdom, The 
Italians are constitutionally excitable 
and volatile, giving free expression to 
their feelings, whether of delight or the 
reverse, with senses casily intoxicated 
by brilliant pageants and regal pomp; 
yet, in this reception, deep and un- 
doubted patriotism must have actuated 
Venetians rejoicing in their liberation 
from the detested yoke of Austria’ 
and the acclamations which rent the 
air came from their hearts. Shout af- 
ter shout of “Viva i Re!” “Viva 
Italia! Viva Vittoria kmmanuele !” 
“Viva Garibald ’"’ begun at the. sta- 
tion, taken up from 
crowd, sweeping the whole three miles’ 
length of this watery boulevard, till 
lost in the gloomy silence of the lagoon. 
As we advanced down the canal it 
seemed enchantment  anachronized 
from the Arabian Nights, rather than 
an actual royal procession in these lat 
Flags and streamers were 
everywhere, adorning fronts of palaces, 
floating from ropes across our way, and 
fluttering wherever we looked. As we 
proceeded, Bengal lights and fireworks 
brightened our course like day - light, 
illuminating the cloud of banners—red, 
white and green — under which we 
moved. Each gondola was ornament- 
ed with a row of gaily -tinted lanterns, 
extending from bow to stern; and as 
these thousands of brilliantly decorated 
craft tossed and swayed with the con- 
tinual motion of the tiny waves, the 
picture of beauty was almost indescrib 
able. 


tor Emmanuel was welcomed to 


Was crowd to 


ter day 5. 
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Floating amid this fairy fleet, and 
keeping as near the royal barge as pos- 
sible, we passed down the canal and 
arrived at the stairs of the Piazza San 
Marco, where the King disembarked, 
and passing between the columns sup- 
porting the winged lion of Saint Mark, 
and the ancient patron saint of the city, 
Saint Theodore, he entered the palace- 
gates, delighting the good people by the 
urbanity of his manner and his appar- 
ent appreciation of their welcome. 
Such was one evening in Venice. 

The other one differed essentially 
from a royal reception, and yet in many 
respects it proved more satisfactory, be- 
cause it presented to us scenes not to be 
met with in any other part of the king- 
dom. The Piazza San Marco is to Venice 
what the Palais Royale is to Paris, and 
thither the great mass of her pleasure- 
loving citizens flock as soon as the 
doves of the Piazza have gone to sleep; 
and thither, too, all tourists bend their 
steps, to mingle in the gaiety and to 
witness phases of national character 
there exhibited. Few grander sights 
are to be met with than that formed by 
this immense square, under the glory 
of its hundreds of gas -jets, when filled 
with throngs of gay people, surren- 
dered to amusement and forgetful of 
all the cares of the day’s hours—if ever 
they could be said to bring either care 
or trouble to the average Italian. 

Upon three sides, tall and stately 
buildings enclose the Piazza, whose 
lower stories, springing into arches, 
form graceful arcades, affording pleas- 
ant promenades and a secure refuge 
during inclement weather. Beyond 
these are cafés, jewelry-shops, and 
fancy - article booths, whose long array 
of glittering windows dazzle the eye 
with sights recalling the rich galleries 
and brilliant scenes of the Palais Roy- 
ale, The fourth side of the Piazza is 
bounded by the imposing and massive 
Cathedral of San Marco, which, seen 
by day -light, perplexes the eve with 
clustering gilded domes, rising grandly 
trom walls of variegated marbles, whose 
tacade is rich in mosaics, carved pillars 
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and beautiful bronze ornaments, Ori- 
ental magnificence wraps it like a 
halo, making one forget its architecture 
and history, and believe the majestic 
building a triumph of Moorish genius, 
for the celebration of the faith abhorred 
by the Cross. 

The square this evening, brightly 
lighted, crowded with a merry, care- 
free people, while a band.discoursed fine 
music at the palace gates, and the 
cafés seemed unusually inviting, was 
uncommonly gay. So we seated our- 
selves at one of the tables in the piaz 
za, and while partaking of delicious 
ices, amused ourselves with the bril- 
liant scene around us, now and then 
chaffing with the itinerant venders of 
shell and glass- work, who infest the 
square, forcing all strangers, as the 
only means of relief, to purchase their 
wares. Being of all _/ovester7 least per- 
suadable, we invested but little in the 
trifles of these street- merchants, who 
soon deserted us; even the little boy 
who had most persistently proffered us 
a pretty dog had departed in disgust at 
our insulting offer of “ w2 mezzo lira” 
for his “ moto bello cane,’ and we 
were left to our own interior resources, 
While considering the best plan for 
finishing our evening, the full moon 
peeped out from behind the dark 
mass of the Campanile of San Marco, 
and its brightness reminded us that as 
yet we had not taken a moonlight ride 
through the silent streets of water. The 
thought was suggestive, and in a few 
moments we were pushing out from 
the quay in the swiftest of gondolas, 
and propelled by the rapid strokes of 
two stalwart oarsmen to whom we had 
given carte blanche as to whither they 
were to carry us. So, dipping their 
blades strongly into the blue waters, 
they shot us along through the serpen- 
tine windings of the Grand Canal. 
Very noble did this broad body of 
water seem, as we glided with scarcely 
perceptible motion over the smooth 
surface. No other city in the world 
possesses so magnificent a doulevard ; 
no other highway is so broad, so clean, 
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and so truly grand in all its appoint- 
ments ; and no other avenue is border- 
ed by such a succession of lofty pal- 
aces and elegant churches, about whose 
facades and over whose hanging bal- 
conies song and romance have cast 
their golden chain, investing each with 
its own story and history. 

The evening was beautiful; not a 
cloud floated in the sky ; and the moon 
poured down a flood of mellow beams, 
which, dancing upon the rippling 
waters, made our pathway a journey 
through waves of motion and life, or, 
falling upon the marble fronts of the 
palaces, and penetrating that beautiful 
fretwork of the piazzas, which is sel- 
dom absent from Venetian architect- 
ure, wrought weird or playful patterns 
of light and shadow upon the sculp- 
tured fronts. Shortly after leaving 
the quay we passed the church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, which, 
rising before our eyes as it were from 
the blank bosom of the sea, seemed a 
miracle of beauty and majesty. With 
its broad flight of marble steps, lead- 
ing from the water's edge to the pillared 
portico, with its graceful proportions of 
white walls glittering in the moonlight, 
and with the swelling dome of alabas- 
ter crowning and glorifying the whole 
structure, it looked enchantment. 

On either side, as we passed up, 
stood stately palaces, whose marble 
fronts and delicately - chiselled orna- 
ments told of rank and taste. Each 
palace seemed to have a history dis- 
tinguishing it from the rest. Yonder 
had dwelt the two Foscari, Doges of 
Venice; there lived Marino Faliero, 
whose sad degradation Byron has 
made an imperishable memory. Hard- 
ly a house bordering upon this Grand 
Canal but has attained celebrity for 
being the home of a doge, of a prince, 
or of some other mighty one, in that 
strange polity, the old Venetian Re- 
public. 

Unquestionably the most interesting 
spot upon the Grand Canal is the 
Rialto, the famous bridge that for cen- 
turies was the only means of imme- 
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diate communication between the two 
great quarters of the city. It spans the 
water in a single high, strong arch, 
ever a most picturesque object, with its 
sides shut in with Venetian blinds, be- 
hind which are petty shops and huck- 
sters’ stalls, ever blocking the way, 
always thronged with pedestrians. Few 
points in the city seem more strikingly 
Venetian than this bridge; and its 
name, Rialto, is as intimately associated 
with the thoughts of the city as is that 
of the smaller and more tragical 
Bridge of Sighs, where Byron stood 
with ‘a palace and a prison on each 
hand.” 

As we moved from the broad sheen 
of light into the shadow of the Rialto, 
we saw a boat ahead of us moving 
listlessly along, from whence proceeded 
sounds of music. Gaining upon it, 
we found it filled with gondoliers, who, 
at the instance of some wealthy pa- 
tron, were floating lazily about, making 
the night vocal with their songs. Feel- 
ing in humor to enjoy music, we order- 
ed our boatmen to follow in their wake. 
| shall not soon forget the melody that 
came from their gondola. Music more 
thoroughly in harmony with the scenes 
about it I have never heard. The 
songs were such as the old palaces of 
the Canal echo night after night, whose 
words we could not catch, nor needed we 
them to enjoy the rich, mellow voices 
of the gondoliers, who seemed to 
“keep time to the dip of the oar,” all 
synchronizing with the utmost pre- 
cision and softness. The majority of 
the ballads seemed laudatory of Ve- 
nice, descriptive of her ancient glories, 
but occasionally they rendered modern 
airs from the operas, and, before we 
parted, sang us the * Garibaldi Hymn,” 
in such a style as none but true Italians 
could have rendered it. So delightful 
was their music that we followed them 
for hours, rowing out into the broad 
lagoon, and down among the small 
canals of a part of the city that we had 
never seen before; and it was with 
real regret that we left them after hav- 
ing recompensed them with the ever- 
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expected éuvonomano, and as we rowed 
off towards the Piazza San Marco, un- 
der the lusty strokes of our oarsmen, 
who saw no romance in so frequent an 


occurrence, the melodious measures of 


their light, happy songs were wafted 
to us over the waters, every moment 
growing fainter and fainter, like the in- 
tangible threads of a beautiful dream. 
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Thus ended our other evening in 
Venice — Venice! whose “ aspect is a 
dream, and her history a romance,” as 
said Byron, who, yet tittingly, puts in- 
tothe mouth of the elder Foscari the 
words : 

** Methinks we must have sinned in some old world 


And this is hell.’ 


Coek. 


flenry 7. 
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ISS SCHAEFFER knew that 
M the stranger was expected at 
the Jamesons’. The news sent a little 
flutter of excitement to her heart, and 
her cheeks wore a flush of apprehen- 
sion as she sat in her pretty dressing- 
room, decking herself at the mirror. 
She never analyzed her feelings, o1 
she might have said, with truth, “I am 
jealous.” 

Miss Schaeffer was an heiress; 
her father had made his fortune in 
some questionable during the 
war, that was years ago, and did not 
hinder his daughter from taking het 
position as a leader of society in the 
town of Montgomery. Miss Schaeffer's 


way 


education had been expensive, if not 
thorough; and if she had learned littie 
else at fashionable schools, she had 


certainly become mistress of the art of 


dressing. ‘That in itself is a great re- 
source to a woman whose time hangs 
heavy on her Until the 
Jamesons settled in Montgomery, she 


felt that the town was pretty thorough- 


hands. 


ly exhausted. There were no drives 
that had not become monotonous ; no 
entertainments that were not a weari- 
ness to the flesh; no eligible men left 
unrejected, and no ineligibles whose 
powers of amusement she had not 
irained already, 

Montgomery was an old town, and, 
before the days of railroads, had prom- 


and if 





ised to be one of the leading towns in 
the State. But in the last ten 
the census - taker had found a decrease 
in the population; and the village wore 
an unmistakable air of decay, though 


years 


its half-dozen flourishing manufacto- 
ries saved the place from actual stag- 
nation, It was scarcely the place 
where one would expect active, ener- 
vetic Northern young men to settle. 
But the tide of circumstances, which is 
too strong for most of us, landed the 
Jameson Brothers in Montgomery, and 
for a couple of years they had done a 
brisk banking 
Southern town. 

Miss Schaeticr hailed their advent 


business in the old 


as a godsend. She drove over, and 
took possession of them at once in her 
warm - hearted, impulsive manner ; 
and when she found that only one of 
the Jameson brothers was married, she 
took heart, off her annual 
trip to the watering places. It would 
be only fair to state that Miss Schaef- 


fer had no more serious designs upon 


and put 


the younger Jameson than that of in- 
staliing him as her especial cavalier. 
In Miss Schaeffer's own family circle 
there was a dearth of amusement, as 
it consisted of herself and her father. 
If taciturn Otto Schaeffer, the money- 
lender, had his beer regularly, and 
nothing interfered with his evening's 


pipe, he was content. ‘The only thing 
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that afforded him anything like posi- 
tive intellectual enjoyment was to look 
over the held on his 
neighbors’ property, and quietly calcu- 
late pecuniary benefits. 

To his 
daughter brought the disadvantages of 
a fashionable education, a social tem- 


mortgages he 


such domestic pleasures 


perament, and a warm, womanly in 
terest in her kind. 

The old families of Montgomery had 
known Christina Schaeffer from birth ; 
and they interested her even less than 
she did them. 
to overlook disadvantages in parent 


For all seemed ready 


age in consideration of her wealth, so 
cial tact, and frank, friendly manners, 

Only an occasional sarcasm from 
some envious rival in the village would 
reach her ears, giving her a_ thrust 
where she was most vulnerable, and 
sending poor Chris into a spasm of 
useless rage, and a momentary longing 
for revenge upon something or some 
body, She was not indifferent, how- 
ever, to showing her townspeople how 
to entertain; and several times a year 
she threw open the lofty Schaeffer 
reception rooms, and spared no ex- 
pense to prove to her neighbors that 
the “tomboy Chris” had developed 
into something more than the ordinary 
Montgomery young lady. When a 
restless fit came upon her, and life 
seemed no longer endurable, she pack 
ed her trunks, and went either to her 
married sister in St. Louis, or joined a 
hired chaperon in New York, and 
travelled around the country, in a pe- 
culiarly American and independent 
manner. But all these 
husks to a hungry heart. Harry Jame- 
son offered something better, or Chris 


were but as 


misinterpreted the glance of his honest 
blue eyes. He was a jolly companion, 
and up to any and every enterprise her 


whim suggested. Besides, for two 
seasons, he had proved constant. Nat- 


urally, she began to feel in regard to 
him a little the sort of claim her father 
felt when he had a long standing mort- 
gage on a choice piece of ground. But 
this pleasant state of things was not 
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destined tolast. Whenever the widow 
of the late Dr. Anthony was mention- 
ed, Miss Schaeffer felt a prophetic sen- 
sation of gloom settle over her volatile 
spirits. Mrs. Anthony old 
friend of the Jamesons ; intimate with 
them before her marriage, which had 
The 
Anthonys had gone at once to Califor- 
nia, for the Doctor's health, and less 
than a year ago he had died there 
Mrs. Jameson, the wife of the elder 
fast friends, 
and through her she had heard a great 
deal about “ Antoinette,” and “ Nettie 
Dr. Anthony's wife was 
And upon one occasion the 


Was an 


occurred about two years since. 


brother, and Chris were 


Prior,” as 
termed, 
treacherous Harry even confessed to 
carrying the photograph of his neigh 
bor's wife in his pocket-book, But 
he and Net, he told her, had been 
children together, — By 
Mrs. Jameson, Chris had the consola- 
tion of learning that the childhood re- 
ferred to began when Nettie was about 
sixteen or seventeen years old. This 
shook Miss Schaeffer's faith in Harry, 
for Chris, though shrewd, was open 
and honest, and she demanded a like 
openness from her friends. 


questioning 


“| hope you and Antoinette will 
like each other,” said Mrs. Jameson to 
Chris, the evening previous to her 
guest's arrival. ‘It will be so pleas- 
ant for her to have a companion of 
her own age. | hope to keep her with 
me a long time, perhaps until she mar- 
rics, as of course she will at her age, 
especially as the Doctor, her husband, 
left her a very small income. I never 
thought much of the match, in my 
point of view, but Nettie seemed in- 
fatuated over him. It is almost a year 
now since he died, and two years since 
I saw her. What changes time brings 
about!"’ And Mrs. Jameson sighed, 


and looked pathetically out at the rose 
bushes against the window. 

“ Precious few changes to me,” 
Chris, somewhat bitterly, ‘ unless it is 
from one summer watering - place to 
another |" 


said 
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“My dear Ch:.s," said her friend, 
affectionately putting an arm about the 
heiress’ waist, ‘‘ what an unreasonable 
mortal you are, with youth, wealth 
and beauty, the three gifts bestowed 
by fairy god-mothers! What more 
could you ask ?”’ 

Chris dropped one of her rare tears 
on her friend’s shoulder, and _ said 
‘Good night.” 

Mrs, Jameson could not account for 
an occasional outcropping of cyni- 
cism and melancholy in her gay 
friend ; and indeed Christina could not 
have told the reason herself. 

Years before, as the joyous “tom - 
boy” Chris was merging into woman- 
hood, while yet the thought of board- 
ing - school polish was a nightmare to 
her, she had met with experience 
which gave color to her life from that 
time. 

Her father had received as guest a 
gentleman on business from an east- 
ern city. He was a mature man of 
the world, and finding the town a 
little dull, beguiled his leisure hours 
in petting, flattering, and making love 
to the artless, impressionable Chris. 
When he suddenly took his leave one 
day, and departed for the East, poor 
Chris knew that all was over, and 
walked out of her fool's paradise, feel- 
ing very old and wise. 

Pride came to her rescue, and bury- 
ing the matter in her own bosom, she 
had now well nigh forgotten it, or 
only a dim memory survived. 

From her windows, the next morn- 
ing Chris saw a carriage drive up to 
the Jamesons’ door, from which a slim, 
black figure emerged, and the little 
widow had appeared upon the scene of 
action. It was a long day to Chris until 
the Jamesons’ five o'clock dinner. 
That over, the family came out to 
spend the cool of the summer day on 
the croquet ground, 

Chris, as was her habit, put on her 
hat and strolled over. Miss Schaetfer 
was greeted with familiar cordiality, 
and given her regular mallet, ‘‘ black,” 
to open the game. As Chris was 
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making a formal salute to the stranger, 
when introduced, she glanced into her 
eyes, and with a sudden movement 
frankly held out her hand. Chris was 
a good deal dressed—as she usually 
was—to- day, in a gossamer, greenish 
material, very much trained and_ be- 
trimmed, with a dash of vivid scarlet 
at the throat and in her hair. Her 
dark, aquiline face was shaded by a 
jaunty garden - hat, and altogether, she 
presented a very stylish and fashion - 
plate appearance. 

The person presented as Mrs. An- 
thony mischievously croquetted a ball 
away into the hedge, to occupy its 
owner, and leaning on her mallet be- 
yan to talk to Miss Schaeffer. She 
was small, and very girlish in appear- 
ance, slight and graceful, and in what- 
ever attitude she chanced to assume, 
looked to Chris as if posing for a 
statue. Her black skirts seemed to 
cling to her figure, and her waving, 
brown hair was crowned with a little 
cap of tarletan, which gave her young 
face a very demure aspect. She said 
pretty things, droll things and merry 
things, all in the same breath. She 
kept all the rest laughing, and she 
laughed herself. 

She and Harry were opponents, and 
quarreled like a couple of children ; 
mercilessly sending each other's balls 
into the hedge every few minutes, 
Robert Jameson and his wife looking 
on with a sort of paternal indulgence. 

Chris was out of spirits, and she art- 
lessly showed it. When she was ready 
to go Harry came dutifully forward to 
escort her home. 

‘Thanks,’ said Chris, in her 
brusque way, ‘but | am going with 
this fellow." And she put her arm 
through Robert's, and looked coquet- 
tishly up at him out of her large black 
eyes. Miss Schaeffer flattered Robert, 
and he liked it, as who of his sex does 
not like the flattery of a pretty woman ? 
If it chanced occasionally to cross his 
mind how much more engaging he 
was than his younger brother, at worst, 
it was but a venial sin. Robert was 
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enough like his brother to appeal to 
her sisterly instincts. She leaned 
somewhat fondly on his arm. 

“And you will all care nothing 
about me, now Mrs. Anthony is here,” 
she said pathetically. 

“What a jealous little girl it is!” 
laughed Robert, although Miss Schaef- 
fer was about five feet four in height. 

“* My dear Miss Christie, do n't per- 
mit such an absurd suspicion to find 
lodgment in your brain; for when a 
woman has once allowed an idea to 
take possession of her, not all the king's 
horses, nor all the king's men, would 
be able to pull it out again. You see | 
do not regard your sex as the plastic 
clay in the hands of the potter. Your 
mission is to rule, not to obey.” And 
he laughingly shook hands with her, 
and left her on her own door - steps. 

Miss Schaeffer thought him very 
clever, although the above is perhaps 
not an unfair specimen of the way in 
which he won her good opinion. 

Chris thought of Mrs. Anthony by 
day, and dreamed of her by night. 
She found her more interesting than a 
new novel, and as amusing as a play. 

She had not meant to like the wid- 
ow; but before she was aware of it she 
found herself wishing that Nettie would 
kiss her as she did Mrs. Jameson and 
the children, and planning what she 
should do, if by and by she had Net- 
tie to stay with her at her own house. 

Harry paid no more visits to the 
Schaeffer mansion, unless accompanied 
by Nettie or the others. His interest 
in Chris seemed to have completely 
evaporated. 

One day the outspoken girl reproach- 
ed him : 

“You never come near me any 
more,” she said; ‘‘and do you know 
that sometimes you hardly speak to 
me?” 

Harry felt uncomfortable. 

“Do n't 1?” he replied. ‘ Well, it 
is only because Nettie is here now,"’ he 
added weakly. 

“ Because Nettie is here, of course ; 
and if she was away it would doubtless 
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be Kitty, or Nellie, or Hattie! You 


are all alike, Mr. Harry Jameson. 


What's- his - name — knew his sex 
rarely — first come, first flattered ; 
last gone, most remembered!" And 


she set her pretty foot heavily on the 
sod, and shouldering her mallet turned 
her back on her recreant admirer. 

Harry flushed up to the roots of his 
curly hair, and mentally unsaid all 
those pretty things about “ frankness,” 
and * candor,” that he had been wont 
to whisper into Miss Schaeffer's ear. 
Chris could not have dealt a heavier 
blow to her own Harry in- 
stinctively shrank in every nerve from 
such an unconventional exhibition of 
feeling. 

There are men, perhaps, who would 
have been won by it, but Harry was 
not one of them. 

The church was a_ great resource 
with the ladies of Montgomery. They 
were sufficiently advanced to appre- 
ciate embroidered altar - cloths, and to 
interest themselves in district visiting 
and industrial schools. Chris, though 
not a church woman, had always giv- 
en freely of her abundance in years 
past. But when good old Father 
Reede was settled over the parish he 
won her untutored soul to the good 
cause, and she became an earnest, en- 
thusiastic laborer of the flock. 

Nettie Anthony's first Sunday at 
church produced as great a sensation 
as even Canon Reede'’s new green 
stole, fresh from Miss Schaeffer's duti- 
ful fingers. 

“There is that little widow,"’ they 
said to each other, and then battled for 
the rest of the service with the sugges- 
tion that persisted in intruding itself: 

“1 wonder if she has begun to visit 
yet; and if we had not best give an 
entertainment ?”’ 

Giving an entertainment was the 
only thing that ever occurred to break 
the monotony of domestic life; and a 
good excuse for such an event was of- 


cause, 


ten wanting. A stranger generally 
added a new flavor to an otherwise 


stupid tea - party or ball. 
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Nettie looked about the pretty chapel 
with interest. The chancel flowers 
had been arranged by her own hand 
the day before; and she saw Chris, 
gorgeously apparelled, beaming at her 
from the other side of the room. Harry 
sat beside her, looking handsome and 
happy. As the organ began to peal 
out the 7¢ Deum, he whispered : 

“Isn't it nice to come to church, 
Nettie?” 

She smiled a little half - amused, sad 
smile, and dropping her eyes to her 
prayer-book, settled back into her real 
world, the past. A girl in the opposite 
pew two or 
season, in the effort to keep her place 
in the book without taking her eyes 
from the Jameson pew. She was rather 
a pretty girl, with light brown hair, 
crimped and falling over her shoulders. 


sang 


She had many ruffles on the skirt of 


her white muslin, and pink and blue 
roses inher hat. She fluttered a span- 
gled fan, edged with swan's down, and 
wore blue gloves. 

At the close of the service Nettie 
saw her blushing, and timidly holding 
out her hand to Harry as they passed 
out. A day or two later Mrs. Hathe- 
way and daughter called upon Mrs. 
Anthony. In Miss Louisa Hatheway 
she recognized the blushing maid with 
the flowing locks. While they sat 
Chris came in. The three bowed very 
distantly to and Miss 
Schaeffer turned somewhat haughtily 
and swept away to a distant window, 


each other, 


where she continued to gaze abstract- 
edly out at the landscape. The Hath- 
eways rustled their drapery and rose 
to take leave. They were scarcely out 
of hearing when Chris came sweeping 
down the long room, her eyes ablaze 
and her cheeks red: 

‘Some of the bluest blood in Mont- 
gomery,”’ she said mockingly; ‘‘rascally 
grandfathers back to the Norman Con- 
quest! church mice, with 
the roof mortgaged over their heads, 
and in debt for the clothes on their 
backs! I hope you admire their last 
year's fashions and provincial affecta- 


Poor as 
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tion of ‘ the papa, prunes and prism’ 
order!” 

“Chris, what a tirade ! 

The heiress out 
flounces and dropped on the floor be- 
side Nettie’s sofa. With that she came 
down to invective : 

“Lou Hatheway 
meanest, the slyest, the most Avfocrit- 
fca/ little thing this town contains, and 
that is not saying little!" 

Just then Harry came in from the 


spread her rich 


IS positiy ely the 


bank. ‘ Come,” he said, “let's yo 
out and punch each other's balls 
awhile. But what's the matter? Have 


you two been quarreling 7" 

“No,” said Chris; and she put her 
arms around the little widow and kiss 
ed her impetuously. ‘I shall not 
quarrel with Maric Antoinette, Mas- 
ter Harry, whatever she does ;"" and 
she looked him steadily in the face. 

Phat night she begged Nettie to go 
and stay a few days with her, and Net- 
tie went. As the two sat on the piazza 
the next morning, they saw a gentle- 
man dismount, and proceed to tie his 
gray horse at the entrance. 

“Oh, there’s Mr. Drewe!” 
Chris; “I'm going to him!” 
and she slipped off the piazza and was 
by his side in a moment. 

“What precious morsel do you sup- 
pose I have up there, sir?” she said, 


cried 
meet 


familiarly, nodding over her shoulder. 
“Mrs. Anthony, the Jamesons’ little 
widow! If you try to flirt with her, 
I ‘li lay a wager that she ‘Il get the bet- 
ter of you! , 

She gave him a willow hanging-chair 
near Nettie, and settled herself to en 
joy the evening. But, to her disap- 
pointment, neither of her guests show 
ed any inclination toward liveliness. 
Nettie seemed rather serious and dig- 
nified, and the gentleman talked lan- 
guidly about the state of the parish, 
and the decision to which the Bishop 
had come in regard to vestments, until, 
as Chris said, “one might have be- 
lieved him a theological student.” 

His voice was low, and he listened 
deferentially to any opinions Nettie 
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expressed. He seemed a gentle-man- 
nered man, with a deep-chested, well 
knit figure, an intellectual head, and 
large eves of undecided color. He 
stood up to go, and inquired with a 
winning smile, as he took leave of 
Mrs. Anthony, if he should have the 
pleasure of meeting her again at the 
Jamesons’. She replied that she should 
always be pleased to see any friend of 
theirs; and he took his departure. 
When he was out of hearing, Chris 
burst into peals of laughter. 
* What do vou think of him?” she 
asked at last. 
“I do n't 
said Nettie. 
“He is a 
though he does not practice much 
the most conversable and 


think him laughable,” 


lawyer by profession, 


now ; and 
amusing man in Montgomery.” 

“| should certainly have acquitted 
him of that,’ put in Nettic. 

“And the wickedest, if you believe 
the gossips. Oh, it was too funny! 
He was watching you, Nettie.” 

“Was he?” said Nettie ; * I did not 
observe it.”’ 

“Nobody invites him to anything 
but large entertainments, except the 
Hatheways and myself. Mr. Drewe 
is the only point on which we agree.” 

“And why do you invite him?” 
asked Nettie. 

“Oh, because he’s a good fellow — 
that’s paradoxical, isn’t it ?—and 
you can fraternize with him. He is 
not aiming for the Schaeffer acres, nor 
the Schaeffer bonds, and never makes 
jokes about the Schaeffer heiress!” 

“ Mr. Drewe's virtues seem to be of 
a highly negative order,’ said her 
friend. 

Nettie remained three or four days 
with Chris, and by so doing sadly in- 
terfered with Mrs. Hatheway’s intended 
“evening ;"’ for she and Miss Schaefier 
were not on visiting terms, and it was 
impossible to invite the guest without 
the hostess. 

Lou. Hatheway confided her troubles 
to Harry, who took it upon himself to 
be annoyed, and told his sister that he 
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thought it was time Nettie came home. 
Mrs. Jameson laughed and teasingly 
inquired what he proposed to do when 
Nettie went away for good. 

“But I do n't mean to let her go 
away,” declared Harry. 

“Oh, indeed. And so it is settled !" 
with a little air of demure surprise. 

“Don't tease, Annie! but tell me 
truly ;"" and Harry made three strides 
across the room and seized his sister- 
in-law by the wrists in a most unchar- 
* Tell me truly, do 
that 1— would 


see, a 


acteristic manner. 
you think that Nettie 
she accept me? You 
do n't want to make a fool of himself.” 
Harry Jameson was one of that sort 


fellow 


of lovers — 
* Who dare not put it to the towch, 
And win or lose it all.” 

Dreading, by a word, to change the 
pleasant relations already existing, he 
allowed matters, after Nettie’s return, 
to drift on as before. . 

In his careless, easy way, Mr. Drewe 
contrived to become a not infrequent 
visitor Harry, 
who did not scruple to warn Nettie 
this dangerous 


-unpleasantly so to 
against the wiles of 
man. 

* What makes Drewe come here so 
often, Nettie?" 

“TI don't know —he likes croquet, 
perhaps.” 

“Likes croquet! Now, let me tell 
you, Nettic, there's something myste- 
rious about that fellow — something in 
his past that needs covering up, or 
I'm much mistaken. He has travelled 
all over the world, gambling and living 
on his wits generally; and he carries 
on the same kind of traffic now, unless 
he is much belied. Oh, he's clever 
enough ! and knows how to make him- 
self popular; his rooms are crowded 
with men every night—and, as for 
the women, he can come it over any 
of ‘em with that smooth, soft, high- 
bred air of his —all sham, every bit of 
it!” 

Placid Harry, having worked himself 
up to an unusual pitch of excitement, 
viciously knocked the croquet - balls 








under a tree, and strolled off to look 
after his horses. 

The Jameson stables were the ad- 
miration of all Montgomery. Mrs. An- 
thony was an unusual horsewoman ; she 
was as fond of horses as any jockey, 
and could find no enjoyment equal to 
a seat in the saddle. Harry teasingly 
called her a ‘‘ horse-and-dog woman,” 
and declared that two or three more 
visits to the stables would ruin her rep- 


utation with the watchful matrons of 
Montgomery. There were but two 


pheetons to be seen on the streets of 
the old - fashioned town, one driven by 
Mrs. Jameson, and one by Miss Schaef- 
fer; the other ladies rode in rockaways 
and barouches, and were too timid to 
drive. 

Nettie Anthony was allowed to drive 
all the Jameson horses save one, a 
splendid black — the glory of the local 
race - course, and the especial property 
of Harry — which he vowed neither 
man nor woman could beguile him into 
lending. 

Nettie went to drive after him every 
afternoon ; but that did not satisfy her. 
Her fingers fairly itched to hold the 
ribbons; she wanted Harry's light 
buggy all to herself, and to feel the 
magnificent creature under her control. 
She would not ask, where she knew 
she would be refused; but she waited 
and watched her opportunity. 

The Jamesons were in the habit of 
providing flowers for the altar for Sun- 
day service. They sent sometimes out 
of town five or six miles to their own 
farm, where hot - house plants were ex- 
tensively cultivated. 

One Saturday morning, when all the 
horses were in use, and Mrs. Jameson 
was out with the children, Nettie dis- 
patched the following note by a mes- 
senger to the bank: 

* HARRY :—.Vay / take the black ? 





The horses are all in use ; Annie is out 
with the children, and the flowers have 
not been sent for at the farm. 
“| will drive round by the bank and 
bring you home, if you say yes. 
« ANTOINETTE.” 
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Harry scowled at the messenger, and 
then at the note. ‘ Humbug!” said 
he. ‘ Artlessness of art!"’ Then he 


took up his pen and wrote: 


“I do not know how to say ‘ No‘ to 
you, Nettie, and you ought not to have 
asked me. Take the horse — but take 
care of your neck! 





“ HARRY.” 

She was all dressed, in anticipation 
of Harry’s permission, and went to 
the stable herself, to assure the man 
that she had Mr. Harry's authority to 
take out the black. 

Nettie was a careful, graceful dri- 
ver, and perfectly fearless, having 
never been put to a trial of strength 
with her steed. The thought of her 
triumph was pleasant, and her spirits 
rose, as they always did in the pure, 
fresh air. 

“What a duck he is. Not a sign 
of mischief about him,” she said to 
herself as she bowled along the undu- 
lating country road, past peaceful 
farm - houses, and along the bank of 
the river, and then through the thick 
oak woods. 

Only once the splendid creature 
gave a start, and was off like a flash, 
as a flock of blackbirds flew with a 
whirr from a tree by the roadside. 
Nettie soon reined him in and brought 
him down to a walk, feeling much bet- 
ter satisfied than before. 

She drove slowly through the wood- 
land road, sniffing with pleasure the 
earthy odors, and thinking she would 
like to get out and indulge in a child- 
ish habit of making a bed in last year's 
rustling leaves. 

Mother Nature was very dear to Net- 
tie, and now that she was alone with 
her, one might look in vain for the 
laughing, coquettish The 
afternoon sun streamed down through 
the trees that shook hands over the 
way, flecking with gold her sunny 
brown hair. 

A grave, delicate face, with a retro 
spective look in its large eyes, gazed 
dreamily into the cool, quiet shades. 
One could not doubt that sorrow had 
laid a heavy hand on her young head. 


widow. 
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The pleasure of driving Harry Jame- 
son's black had evidently evaporated. 
A switch of his tail at the flies, and a 
restless movement of the head, recall- 
ed her to the present. She loosed 
the reins, and the black started off at 
a good round trot, landing in a few 
minutes at the farm -house gate. 

The house was built of rough - hewn 
stone —a low, rambling cottage. The 
farmer and his wife were charmingly 
simple, old-fashioned people, and Net- 
tie would have liked nothing better 
than to spend several hours with them. 
But her watch told her that she had no 
time to spare, if she meant to get home 
before dark; so she cut her flowers, 
with the aid of the old house-wife, and 
was soon in her perch again behind 
Harry's black horse. Nettie decided 
to take a different homeward route, 
which, though a trifle longer and more 
hilly, afforded picturesque views of the 
river. 

The black was in excellent spirits, 
and Nettie was obliged to give him most 
of her attention. They were fast near- 
ing the town, and had just descended 
the last hillock, when Nettie, glancing 
down at the flowers she had carefully 
bestowed in the buggy, found that a 
bunch of beautiful large lilies was miss- 
ing. 

They must have blown out. Look- 
ing back, she saw them half - way up 
the hill. She must get them, of course. 

Not caring to leave the black stand- 
ing, she alighted, tied him to a tree, 
and, hastening up the hill, secured the 
precious lilies. 

The black was very restive as she 
untied him. A boy, bringing in his 
hand a basket of soiled linen, piled up 
in tumultuous billows, had passed be- 
fore his eyes. His ears were erect, and 
he had started off at a fast trot before 
she had fairly regained her seat. The 
trot merged into break-neck speed. 
Nettie’s temper was roused ; she tried 
with all her might to check him, but 
in vain. Trees, river and rocks flew 
past her in one confused mass. Pale, 
and with set teeth, she kept a firm, but 
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almost useless, grasp upon the reins. 
Clatter, clatter went the hoofs, striking 
fire from the stones along the rocky 
road. She knew of a ditch, further on, 
that wight send her into the river, if 
crossed at that rate. 

As they approached the ruins of an 
old brewery, a man in a gray suit, who 
had been lounging with his elbows up- 
on the crumbling wall, smoking his 
cigar and watching the sunset, started 
up in alarm. Nettie saw him, recog- 
nized Mr. Drewe, and tried to smile 
and bow, as if all was well — for Nettie 
had plenty of grit. 

But the man took in the situation at 
a glance. Two or three flying leaps 
brought him before them, and, dex- 
trously checking the black, he clam- 
bered hastily to Nettie’s side and seized 
the reins. Expert though he was in the 
training of horses, and a noted judge, 
by general acclaim, at all the local 
races, Mr. Drewe had enough to occu- 
py him, without speaking, for the next 
two minutes. 

Then he bent tenderly over her, 
bringing to bear upon her face a pair 
of strangely-magnetic eyes, and saying, 
in a low voice, almost a whisper, ‘* You 
gave me a horrible fright, little one.” 

Nettie, who was leaning back, pale, 
quiet, and weary in every bone and 
muscle, said, 

“Tam very sorry.” 

“Sorry, child! You ought to be 
sorry for the havoc you have wrought 
in me!” 

Nettie looked inquiringly, and a faint 
color stole into her cheek. 

“You need not look so innocent; 
you are responsible for any future va- 
garies of mine. I must follow you 
about as the dog his master.” 

“He is joking,” thought Nettie. 
“O not so bad as that, I hope, Mr. 
Drewe!"’ she said, smiling faintly. 

He turned and placed his arm pro- 
tectingly around her: “My child,” 
he said, “ you do not believe me; but 
1 care for you as I thought never to 
care for a woman again !" 

At another time, and upon equal 
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ground, Nettie might have held her 
own against the wonderful magnetic 
but 
much for her overstrained nerves. 
into 


voice : too 


She 


eyes and how it was 


burst tears, and withdrew her- 


self as far as she could, sobbing : 
* Please do n't say such things to me ; 
I can not bear it! 

* Poor litttle pet! she is so tired! I 
have been cruelly abrupt with her,” 
said he, wrapping her carefully in the 
lap - robe, and drawing one little hand 
to his lips. 

Nettie recovered her self- possession 
and sat up, pale and dignified, saying : 

‘Please do not misunderstand me, 
I shall never marry again!” 

He made no reply, and did not look 
at her again, giving his whole atten 
the black. She 
looked at his grave, ¢ lear - cut profile 
and firm, beardless chin, and could not 
in the least determine his thoughts 
from his “He is old,” 
thought, “ forty, at least; and they say 
he is wicked—but he does not look so.” 

Then they drew up at the Jamesons’ 
gate: he lifted her out as he might 
have done a child—tenderly, but with- 
out speaking. Nettie had an uncom 
fortable teeling that he had taken her at 
She held out her hand: 

“You will think I am ungrateful to 
you for — saving my life, perhaps.” 

“You are indebted to me for noth- 
ing 


> 


tion to now docile 


face. she 


her word. 


my dear.” 

Just then Mrs. Jameson and Harry 
running down the walk, and 
upon Nettie 
questions and expostulations. 


came 
seized with a storm of 
“Thank heaven you are safe home 
again!” said Annie. ‘“ Howceudd you 
do such an imprudent thing? I heard 
you had gone as soon as I got home, 
and have been 
all the afternoon. 


so nervous about you 
As it began to grow 
dark, I was just thinking of sending 
scouts after you.” 

Harry bowed somewhat stiffly to Mr. 
Drewe, and said: 

“TT waited a while 
bank, Nettie 
‘Yes, Harry,”’ broke in Nettie ; * but 


for you at the 
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AuGus' 


I knew 


rectly home. 


it was late, and so came di- 
I picked up Mr. Drewe, 
who had been taking a sunset stroll, 
and he kindly drove me home.” 

“Tam very glad you did,” said po- 
lite Mrs. Jameson. ‘ Dinner has been 
waiting for Nettie; you will stay and 
dine with us, will you not, Mr. Drewe ?” 

Mr. Drewe had an engagement for 
the evening, and could not possibly 
stay to dinner, so he gracefully took 
his leave. 

Nettie walked into the family sitting- 


room and threw herself upon a low 
couch, without taking off her wrap 
pings. Harry followed her. 

“What's the matter, Nettie 7" 

‘Il am tired,” said Nettie. 

‘You look pale, too,” said Harry. 
‘ Nettie, tell me the truth, now ; how 


did Pluto behave——did he run?’ 


Yes, he went at a good pace; he 
always does.” 

“ Don't evade me, Nettie. 
fool to let 
paid tor my folly by anxiety. 


I was a 
and I ‘ve been re- 
Did the 
black give you trouble, or what has 
happened toexhaust you so? Did that 
Drewe —?" 
“Yes, Harry 
prettiest road, and as we got to the 
bottom of the last hill, you know, I 
found I had lost out some of my flow- 
So I vot out, tied Pluto, and went 
back and picked them up. 
restless before, but when I got in he 


you ‘Oo; 


> 


| came home by the 


ers, 


He was 


started off on a run 
could ef hold him! 
she added humbly, “1 ought not to 
have gone.” 

“O Nettie,” said Harry, with great 


-and, Harry, I 
You were right,” 


distress in his honest blue eyes, * | am 


to blame. What if you had been kill- 


ed!” 

‘As I passed that old brewery, Mr. 
Drewe sprang out and stopped the 
horse.” 

“Confound ~~ Drewe !’ muttered 
Harry under his breath, 

“Why, Harry, 
glad!” exclaimed poor Nettie, feeling 
a little hypocritical. 

“T don't know whether I am glad 


you ought to be 
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or sorry,” said Harry. ‘ The truth is, 
1 am miserable!"’ And he got up 
and began walking and pushing the 
chairs about. 

“| never used to be unhappy or ill- 
natured, and | am both and 
Nettie, you are the cause.” 

“1?” said that innocent. 

“You. Sometimes 
like me, and again you seem to pre- 
fer Drewe.”’ 

“I not only appear to, but de like 


now ; 


you appear to 


you, Harry, and shall always be your 
good friend and old playmate.” 

Harry approached, and as she spoke 
she got upand clasped her hands over 
his shoulder. 

* And nothing more ?”’ 

‘Nothing more, to you or avy ove.” 
from his cheeks, 
and his blithesome young face gath- 
He turned away 


he asked. 
The color faded 


cred into a frown. 
sullenly. 

Nettie carried her two proposals up 
stairs, and thought them over as she 


took off her things. The longer she 
thought of it, all the more keenly she 
felt the implied accusation that she 
held thus lightly her dead love, when 


she had only meant not to wear her 


heart her sleeve for daws to 
peck at. 

Nettie was learning a 
the kindly interest of a 


in her husband's associates, and he 


upon 


that 


wile 


lesson : 
young 
vay, friendly manner towards othet 
men, could only be kept up at her peril 
when that wife had become a widow. 
Late that night, Harry 
unquiet sleeper, as he sat 
balcony in the moonlight, with his 


always an 
upon his 
regular narcotic, a cigar, fancied he 
heard a sound in a window 

He leaned out. It 
Nettic, with her long hair falling ove 
stain- 


near by. 
cautiously was 
her shoulders, and a lifted, tear 
ed face. 

“My darling! my darling!" she 
whispered to herself. 

Harry caughta glimpse of the velvet 
case of a miniature in her hand, and 


knew that she thought of no earthly 


lover, 
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He crept in at his window, closed 
the shutters and went to bed, and did 
not dream of Dr. Anthony's widow. 
Harry found it easy to rejoice with 
those who rejoiced; but he had not 
learned to weep with those who weep. 
He instinctively shrank from grief, as 
many do from disease. 

The next morning was Sunday, and 
Nettie, after service, went to pass the 
day with her friend Chris. Once estab- 


lished in her cozy sitting - room Nettie 
felt no disposition to go back, and so 


she sent a note over to Mrs. Jameson, 
that Chris claimed her for a 
few days. 


saying 


These two young women, so utterly 
opposite in character and education, 
had come to each other very 
dearly. Both virtually 
in the world, and each seemed to need 
the other. This cemented the friend- 
ship that had sprung up between them, 
and made it almost as strong as a tie 
of blood. 

Miss Schaetier’s carriage, with its 
appointments, was perfect; and she 
seemed to take a #aive satisfaction in 
She 
stopped driving her ponies, and had 


love 


stood alone 


its doing honor to her guest. 
out the coachman in his undertaker's 
suit and white gloves. One day, as 
the Schaeffer chariot stopped in front 
of a shop in the principal street, Har- 
ry Jameson dashed by, driving the 
black, with Lou Hatheway by his side 
Harry flushed up to the temples as he 
took off his hat, but Miss Hatheway 
bowed with an airof happy triumph, 
Chris’ eyes flashed with anger and 
She looked hard at Nettie, 
who smiled back as innocently as she 


surprise. 


knew how. 

“You don't want me to get 
Chris?" she You 
the lace alone, can you not?” 
She went 


out, 
said. can choose 

Chris’ instincts were fine. 
in without a word. 

That evening Mrs, Jameson came 
over to scold Nettie for staying so long, 
and to invite them both to an evening 
party. 

The pleasant summer had_ slipped 
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away, and the maple trees were turn- 
ing red on the edge of the river - bed, 
as Chris and Nettie returned from a 
horseback ride. It was the night of 
Mrs. Jameson's party. Chris felt one 
of her restless fits coming on. She 
longed for the noise and bustle of a 
city. She had a plan for persuading 
Nettie to go with her to New York, 
but she had not spoken of it, as she 
was still in doubt how matters stood 
between her and Harry. 

The party was a crush, as such 
things generally are. There were 
lights, music and flowers, and the é/% 
of Montgomery, in their best clothes. 
Chris was radiant in satin and dia- 
monds, and Robert followed her about 
and whispered clever things into her 
ear. Mrs. Jameson looked pale and 
uneasy of it all, when she drew Nettie 
aside, and told her, somewhat formally, 
that Harry had proposed to Lou Hathe- 
way, and been accepted. 

Nettie lost no time in seeking out 
the happy couple, and offering con- 
gratulations. She found them in the 
door way of the dining room, which 
had been cleared for quadrilles. 
They had just stopped dancing. Miss 
Hatheway was heated with exercise, 
and Harry was bending over and fan- 
ning her flushed cheeks with a spangled 
fan, edged with swan’s down. 

Harry seemed a little inattentive to 
Nettie’s pretty speech, and his eyes 
wandered to the flower in his button- 
hole ; but his betrothed replied sweetly 
and happily, as her mother's daughter 
should, and looked up at her lover 
with pretty dependence. Then Nettie 
sought out Chris, and putting an arm 
around her, drew her out upon the pi- 
azza, and whispered the news. 

Chris turned upon her : 


| AuGusT, 


“ Nettie Anthony, what a complete 
hypocrite you are!’’ And then she 
broke away and rushed back into the 
crowd alone. 

That night, when they took leave, 
Nettie overheard her tell the Jamesons 
that she was on the eve of starting off 
to New York, and that she had about 
persuaded Mrs. Anthony to accom- 
pany her. 

This was a revelation to Nettie, but 
she held her tongue until they were 
fairly in the carriage. 

“What did you mean, Chris?” she 
asked. 

‘What I said. And I told half the 
town before I told the Jamesons too !"’ 

Nettie was silent. 

“Oh, but will you go?” pleaded 
Chris, half frightened, pulling her 
friend's head over on to her white 
satin shoulder. 

Before they slept that night Nettie 
had promised. 

‘| would not have cared if it had 
been you,’ said Chris, putting het 
head inside Nettie’s door for the second 
time since they separated for the 
night, * for | had made up my mind 
to that — but that mean, s/v, hvpocrit- 
ical thing!” 

Chris lost no time in packing. A 
few hasty calls were made, and twenty 
four hour’, later the Schaeffer carriage 
was ordered out to take them to the 
depot. 

Mr. Drewe stood on the platform, 
and came up to assist them. In a 
breath Chris had told him her plans, 
and they had said good by. 

The train puffed away, and left Mr. 
Drewe looking with an air of baffled 
surprise after the little widow. 


Vary Mc Connell. 
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NOTES 


hundred read him; ten under- 
stand him, where one duly appreciates 
him. Milton was so learned, and 
threw so much of his learning into his 
writings, that those only can follow him 
with relish who have, besides taste, 
considerable sympathy with the antique 
literature to which Milton ranks yet 
among the most distinguished devotees 
in literary history. His learning, more 
than abreast of the times, in his own 
day, is antiquated now (at least the 
larger share of that with which he en- 
riched, but often burdened, his writ- 
ings), through the effects of historical 
criticism and a revolution of taste. 
Almost may it be said that only an an- 
tiquarian can read Milton in all his 
fulness. ‘True it is that the kernel of 
most of his historical and biographical 
allusions lies buried in mouldy annals, 
or is of a character to find prominence 
only in special histories. Mythological 
allusions are always obscure to the un- 
learned; but Milton's are doubly so, 
for he over-reaches commonplace and 
well-known myths, directing vs to those 
which close readers only can know, or 
special students easily find. Often his 
geographical details are likewise those 
of the ancient world, or of the Middle 
Ages, rarely such as general students 
in our day recognize. 

Thus Milton, more perhaps than 
any other writer in the English lan- 
guage, requires interpretative notes. 
These may or may not be foot-notes. 
But without notes, Milton's ‘ Paradise 
Lost" would be to the ordinary reader 
or pupil much like ‘“ Euclid without 
a master.”’ Plain, clear, succinct, com- 
plete notes to all of Milton's works are 
a necessity which ought to be met by 
those competent to meet it. 
men are well fitted to the work. With 
other admirers of the great bard, I have 
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waited years for some scholarly hand 
to put itself to the task; so far in vain, 
as I believe. There are editions of 
Milton with partial notes — notes that 
clear up a difficulty here, but skip a 
greater there—notes of criticism by the 
paragraph on disputable (and some- 
times indisputable) literary points, with 
an unsatisfactory line — often nothing 
at all—for queries of the gravest curios- 
itv. In so far as they assume a virtue 
they have not, and make pretensions 
not to be sustained, they are a delu- 
sion anda snare. Like Benson's “Com- 
mentaries on the Hebrew Scriptures,”’ 
they never touch the point the earnest 
inquirer wants elucidated. This fail- 
ure results, as I conceive, from an in- 
correct idea of the duty. Duties may 
be negative in character — something 
ought not to be done ; or, positive in 
character — something must be done. 
Perhaps the latter comes first. Notes 
should contain everything essential to 
a lucid understanding of the text. Ev- 
ery historical, biographical, mythologi- 
cal, geographical, astronomical and 
scientific reference, not familiar to the 
average book - reader, should be ex- 
plained. 

The adequate elucidation, while 
brief, must be full of cognate particu- 
lars. Ofcourse, the elaborateness of the 
explanation should be commensurate 
with the importance of the matter ex- 
plained. It is hardly enough to say of 
the ‘‘Aonian Mount” ( Book I., line 15), 
that it is “ in Beeotia, and is popularly 
supposed to be the haunt of the Muses,” 
A reader of ordinary judgment would 
know trom the connection that the 
Mount has something to do with in- 
spiring poetry and song. The note is 
not complete without adding that 
Aonia was an old name for one of the 
early subdivisions of the State of Baco- 
tia, in Greece ; that in Aonia was situ- 
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ated Mount Helicon, reputed sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses; and here, un- 
less the inquiring reader is referred to 
other notes which tell something of 
them, he might 
that Apollo presided over music and 
prophecy, and was protector of the 
Muses; that these were nine in num- 
ber, tutelary goddesses, presiding over 
the different activities of genius; that 
there was a fountain, Hippocrene, also 


be told, moreover, 


named Aonia, at the base of Mount 
Zell's 
Encyclopedia, by the way, says that 
Mount Parnassus, near Delphi, in Pho- 
cis, another of the Grecian States, was 
called the *‘ Aonian Mount;" but this 
is a sheer blunder. The Muses had 
their Parnassus, with the fountain Cas- 
talia, in Phocis; their Pindus and their 
Pierus in Thessaly, and their Hippo- 
crene, or Aonian Spring, at the foot of 
Mount Helicon, in Bavotia, besides al- 
most every rock or stream in Thrace. 


Helicon, sacred to the Muses, etc. 


‘The foliowing passage seems to me to 
require a more extended note than is 
usually accorded to it: 

In bulk as huge 


As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 


Vitanian, or earth - born, that warred on Jove, 


Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held.” 

Book 1., line 190, ef seg 
Buckley gives less than three lines 
to this passage, so perplexing to the 
general reader. All have, doubtless, 
heard of the ‘Titans; but it is only the 
scholarly who know of the war between 
them and the supreme deity 
the most ancient and obscure of all 
myths. Briareos is known to many as 
Briareus, with his hundred arms ; but of 
Typhon, or Typhius, little is known 
his 


-one of 


readers; and of 
The quot- 


by unclassical 
“den” at Tarsus, still less. 
ed passage deserves at least as full a 
note as the following : 

The Titans were demi- gods, who, 
with their sisters, Titanides, were nam- 
ed after their mother, Titwa, their father 
being Uranus (or Ccelus), “.¢., Heaven. 


Chronos (Saturn), Z. ¢., Time, was one 
of them, but took no part in the rebel 
lion against their father, in which, after 
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tremendous warfare, they de- 
Gaia or Terra ( Earth) resented 
their fall, and gave birth tothe Gigantes 
‘of monstrous size, Titanian,"’ but not 
Titans, ‘that warred on Jove,” as the 
Titans had 
were ‘ earth-born,”” among whom Bri 


were 
feated. 


done. These, however, 
areos was reputed to possess fifty heads 
and a hundred hands and arms, ‘Ty- 
phon was another, with a hundred 
heads. 
living in a cave near Tarsus, an an- 
cient city of Cilicia. 


Some writers describe him as 


Some represent 
that, in a conflict with the superior 
gods, he was defeated, and buried un- 
der Mount /Etna, whose volcanic erup- 
He 


is not always easily distinguished from 


tions still manifest his struggles. 


Briareos, and both, in turn, are often 
confounded with the Titans. ‘The 
myth of the Giants, including * Briar- 
eos, or Typhon,” engaged in a ten 
years’ war with Jupiter (Jove), in which, 
with mountains for missiles, they storm- 
ed Olympus itself, is closely related to 
the war of the Titans upon Uranus. 
Both myths are probably founded, even 
to Hesiod, the most ancient poet that 
records them, upon natural phenom- 
ena, thus allegorized. 

The concluding portion of the sen- 
tence, relating to the “ Leveithan,” is 
sufficiently — intelligible. 
(Book L., line 232) 
on the north-eastern coast of Sicily, 
now called Cape di Faro. 
bable that the winds in the neighbor- 
hood were strong ; but Milton's intima- 
tion that they often tore and transported 
hills from this promontory, is a Hellenic, 
perhaps a Miltonic, exaggeration. 

« tna” 
location and character, but nothing 
more, perhaps. 

“The Stygian flood * (Book L., line 
23y) should not be passed without a 
reference to the note to Book IL., line 


Diss 
and completeness : 


** Pilorus "’ 
Was a promontory 


It is pro 


requires a brief note of 


et seg., for simplicity, symmetry, 


The moon, whose orb 
Through optic -glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesole, 

Orin Valdarno, to 


Rivers « 


desery new lands, 
r mountains, on her spotty globe." 


Book I., lines 7, «t S¢¢ 
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The notes on this passage by New 
ton and Buckley are incomplete. A 
biographical note of “ the Tuscan art- 


ist” would identify him to the popular 
reader as the great Galileo, and tell 


him that he was a native of Pisa, the 


early capital of Tuscany, the ancient 
K:truria, born February 15, 1574; that 
remarkable 
science, especially in astronomy ; 


discoveries in 
that 
he first applied the principles of the 
to practical 


he made 


telescope, ‘ optic - glass,” 
use in 1609, especially in demonstrat 
ing that the moon shines by reflection ; 
and that his threatened 
such a revolution in cosmology that the 
Papal authorities obliged hin to recant 
his scientitic heresies on bended knee. 


discover ies 


«* Nevertheless, the world moves,” said 
he furtively, as he rose after pronoun 
cing the dictated words of senseless re 
cantation. Milton had a personal ac 

quaintance with Galileo. 

“ Fesole,” or Ficsole, was.an ancient 
city of considerable importance on th 
crest of a high hill, three miles from 
Florence, the later capital of ‘Tuse any, 
and overlooked the valley of the Arno 
(Val a’ Arno 


the city of Florence, and whose valley 


, ariver flowing through 


was one of the most magnificent in 
Italy. 

Book L., line 294: ** Ammiral.”” This 
spelling is more consonant with the de- 
rivation of the word, which is from the 
Arabic: Amir-al-dahr, “ commander ot 
the seas.”" When introduced into the 
Latin of the Middle Ages, whence we 
have the word, it was spelled “ ad- 
miral;"’ but the Italians spell it with 
two m’s, as Milton does. 

Book ® line 
is a beautiful valley in Tuscany, noted 


for its delightful shades and cool re- 
> 


302: * Valombrosa ” 


cesses. Comparatively few have any 
distinct notion of place when they Say, 


‘Leaves in Valombrosa.” 


On scattered sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armes 
Hath vexed the Red Sea wt, Whose Waves o'er 
threv 
Busiris and his Memphiar Iry 
While with pertidious hatred they pur 
The sojourners of Giashen,”” ete 
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Newton, Buckley and Pearce, com- 
bined, make tolerable this 
passage ; but their incompleteness must 
be apparent to all. It 
that all readers of Milton will be inter- 
ested in knowing, what is known to 
some, that Orion was reputed a great 


notes to 


seems to me 


hunter of Bavotia in ante-historic days, 
and at one time companion of Diana 
voddess of the chase), in Crete. He 
was one of the lovers of Aurora (the 
Dawn He was of such size that his 
head touched the clouds, and, when 
wading the seas, his shoulders were 
above the waves. He is sometimes 
classed with the Giants (sons of Gaia), 
but his origin is frequently ascribed to 
Jupiter, Neptune and Mercury, without 
any mother. At his death he was placed 
among the stars. One of the constel 
lations was named for him, represent- 
ing a man armed with a club. In 
some countries the rising of this con- 
stellation is simultaneous with the equir 
noctial storm. Thus Job: ‘ Canst thou 
bind the sweet nfl noes of the Pleiades, 
or Zoose the bands of Orion?” 7. e., of 
the couste/laticn so named by the 
Greeks, and thence by us. Thus the 
propriety of Orion being represented 
by Milton as vexing the Red Sea's 
coast with winds. 
rush-like or grass-like herb, is so abun- 
dant in the Red Sea that it has been 
called the “Sedgy Sea.” 

The pertidious pursuit of the 


(Jews), is more 


The ‘* sedge,” a 


** so- 


journers of Goshen” 
particularly described in the fourteenth 
chapter of Exodus. ‘ Busiris’ 
to have been an [gyptian hero, of 


* seems 


whose remotely ancient exploits and 
character there have been very contra- 
dictory accounts. The name is some- 
times identified with Osiris, the princi- 
pal masculine deity of Egypt (77de note 
to line 478), probably one of the early 
kings of that country. ‘“ Pharaoh,” 
the Hebraic name for the reigning 
sovereign at the Exodus, Milton has, 
in a very characteristic manner, sup- 
planted with the more Egyptian, as 
well as the mysteriously im- 
posing, “ Busiris;"’ and, for Egyptian 


more 
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army, prefers the grander ‘‘“Memphian 
chivalry.” Memphis was a great city 
in the Delta of the Nile, said to have 
been founded by Menes, by some 
identified with Mizraim, son of Ham, 
and grandson of Noah, B.C. 2,200, and 
was the capital of Egypt for many 
successive dynasties. As the most im- 
portant city of Egypt, Milton applies its 
name to the whole country. ‘ Chival- 
ry,” while etymologically signifying sol- 
diers using horses in battle, is here em- 
ployed in the more extended sense of an 
army. Readers know already the per- 
fidy of Pharaoh in following the Israel- 
ites, after he had given them permission 
to depart ; and that ‘Goshen ” was the 
district of Egypt occupied by that peo- 
ple during the sojourn ; and that it was 
avery fertile region in the north-eastern 
part of Egypt, east of the Delta of the 
Nile. 

These notices of Milton’s text illus- 
trate what I mean by the positive duty 
of its editor. Toleave unsaid so much 
that ought to be said by the annotator, 
presupposes some misappreciation of 
his text, or of his duty. I concede 
that much may be unknown to the 
most learned elucidator;' but the one 
who undertakes to furnish notes to 
Milton's works must plead ignorance 
very prudently, lest he confess incom- 
petency. 

I have said that there are negative 
duties in such matters. Something 
must not be done. There isa place 
and a time for all things. The place 
for a disquisition on what is meant by 
“the secret top’ of Oreb is to be found 
in a Quarterly, rather than in foot-notes 
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to a poem. Buckley gives nineteen 
lines to this discussion. ‘ Darkness 
visible,” in line 63, and “ utter,’ in 
line 72, call forth long criticisms from 
Pearce and Newton as to their mean- 
ing. There may often be occasion for 
discussing the sense of a word, as in 
“sovran,”’ line 246; and in “ammiral,” 
supra, but the necessity should be 
plain. Criticism on mere literary re- 
finements is seldom of interest to a 
general reader. It distracts his atten- 
tion, where the aim should be to at- 
tractit. Foot-notes should be suppletory 
rather than expository. It may inter- 
est a few scholars to know that Milton 
has dorrowed this idea from Virgil, 
that simile from Homer, or this and 
that other thing from this and that 
other source ; but few ordinary readers 
care to know it. The place for point- 
ing out such excellencies or defects 
of an author's writings is, it seems to 
me, in the periodical, and not in notes 
to the text to be published with it. 

Milton’s writings are of that excel- 
lent description that the world will not 
permit to get out of print. One at 
least, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ may be reason- 
ably expected to have an immortality 
of freshness. It will be Aveserved, 
whether there are notes to it or not. 
But good notes will make it sad, also. 
Without them, many applaud the great 
poem, but never open its covers. This 
is a public loss. 

The considerate reader of this desul- 
tory little essay will not suspect the 
writer of an attempt to supply, but will 
perceive his aim to exemplify the wants 
of the reading public under this head. 
M. B.C. True. 
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THE RIGHT ONE. 


“ WILL not be kissed,” the maiden cried, 


“ Though you ‘re teasing and teasing me so.”’ 


* You will not be kissed?” the lover replied, 
** There are kisses and kisses, you know. 
A kiss on your brow, that would mean respect, 
And I am a friend, you see; 
To a true friend’s kiss you will not object.” 


But she would not be kissed — not she. 


* Let me leave a kiss,”’ the lover cried, 
“On your flushing and blushing cheek ; 
On the lovely cheek where the roses bide, 
And with lilies play hide-and-seek ! 
You know what that means — admiration, dear ; 
But his words unheeded fall ; 
For the maiden vowed, with a starting tear, 


That she would not be kissed at all. 


** What! never be kissed,” the lover cried, 
“On white forehead or rosy cheek ? 
You will not have my respect,”’ he sighed ; 
** Admiration, | may not speak. 
And must I suppose,” he cunningly said, 
* That my suit will never be heard?” 
The maiden smiled, with a drooping head, 


But answered him never a word. 


“ Oh, darling,” he cried, “ let me give you this,” 
And he gathered her close to his breast, 
“On your trembling lips — 't is love’s own kiss, 
The sweetest and truest and best.” 
The girl looked up, with a tender light 

In her eyes, and answered low, 


**Oh, my happy heart! Oh, the world is bright ! 


There are kisses and kisses, you know.” 








Carlotta Perry 














RINGS, AND THEIR WEARERS. 


TO articles of personal ornament 
\ have had such varied and sig 
nificant uses as rings for the finger. 
They were among the earliest produc- 
tions of ancient art, and aptly symbolize 
the salient characteristics of individual 
and national life in some of the most 
important periods of history. Time, 
that destroys so many cherished objects 
of human care, has spared some of the 
most interesting of these memorials, and 
while obliterating massive works of ma- 
sonry, has preserved rings of porcelain 
so delicate that savazs tell us they could 
not have been designed for use. The 
instructive associations connected with 
these articles, in ancient and modern 
times, make them well worthy our study 
and attention. 

That rings were worn at an early 
period in the history of our race, is ev- 
ident from their presence among the 
oldest remains with which we are fa- 
miliar. But that rings rudely fashioned 
of horn were in use among those myste 


rious and remote pre-historic peoples of 


unknown, if not incalculable, antiquity, 
whose rank was below the lowest mod- 
ern savages—that throughout the 
“Bronze Age,”’ perhaps longer than 
the whole tract of credible history, and 
even back into the “ Stone Age,” fin- 
ger rings were common -—is evinced by 
actual specimens, some of the later 
ones being, indeed, so graceful and 
ornate —of gold, of bronze, of copper, 
or of bone —as to befit a civilized 
epoch, rather than a time anterior to 
laws and letters. 

The finger-ring, then, almost as old 
as speech, has an archiwology beside 
which, heraldry, calling itself a science, 
is but of yesterday. 

The Shah of Persia, now traversing 
Europe, has his share of rings. So 
his ancient predecessors. We tind 
King Ahasuerus presenting a ring to 
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:sther; and when Alexander triumph- 
ed over Darius, he is said to have sealed 
his tirst decrees with that monarch’'s 7 
ring. Earlier, Herodotus states that 
every man in Babylon had his signet. 
One of the most interesting memorials 
of Assyrian art is the signet of Sen- 
nacherib, now in the British Museum, 
which is remarkable for the minute- 
ness and finish of its ¢vfag/io. It is 
made of Amazon stone, one of the 
hardest substances known to the lapi- 
dary, and its delicate workmanship 
shows the skill of the seal engravers 
of Nineveh, who undoubtedly invented 
the true process of gem engraving. 

Even the barbarians of Africa had 
valuable rings; and the Ethiopians 
used the same stones that tipped their 
arrows for the circlets that decked 
their dark fingers. ‘ 

In Egypt, rings were the favorite 
ornaments of the upper classes. On 
the lids of sarcophagi which contain 
the dust of the Pharaohs are repre 
sentations of human figures, whose 
lingers are profusely decorated in this 
way. This pictorial evidence has been 
confirmed by the discovery of rings 
which eminent archwologists refer to 
the time of Ositarsin and Thothmes 
Ill., who were contemporaries — of 
Joseph and Moses. One of the most 
curious of these relics of the dim and 
distant past, is the gold ring, with its 
hieroglyphical inscription, of Cheops, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid. It 
was found in a tomb near that ponder 
ous structure. The galleries of the 
Leuvre and the British Museum con 
tain Egyptian rings, with figures of then 
deities engraved upon them, and sig 
nets set with amulets or scarabivi, the 
sacred beetle. Others bear the names 
of famous sovereigns, whose mummiecd 
orms might have long since crumbled 
into dust. 
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Of the ornaments on the statues of 


Hindoo gods, which date back to a 
remote antiquity, rings are the most 
numerous and valuable. Among the 
Jews, as we learn from many passages 
of Scripture, rings were given as the 
insignia of authority vested by sover- 
eiyns in their Thus, 
Pharaoh presented one to Joseph when 
he committed to him the government 
of Egypt. 
stamping letters and other instruments 
of writing, 
the Bible. 
place of a signature, or to attest its 
validity ; 


subordinates. 


The use of seal rings in 


is frequently referred to in 
Seals are still employed in 
; then, the impression of a 
monarch's signet-ring gave to an in- 
strument the force of a royal decree. 
Thus rings were originally intended 
strictly for use, and not as ornaments ; 
and as such they were introduced from 
the East into Europe. No mention of 
them is made in the poems of Homer, 


which contain minute descriptions of 


other kinds of jewelry. Hence Pliny 
infers that they were not used by the 
Greeks in the time of the Trojan war. 
The Spartans showed their contempt 
for luxurious adornment by always 
wearing iron rings, a which 
prevailed at Rome in the time of Tar 
quin the elder, who made them the 
insignia of knighthood. And in the 


early days of the Republic, the victor 


custom 


honored with a triumph wore a ring 
When 


Marius entered Rome, after his victory 


of this inexpensive material, 


over Jugurtha, he followed this simpk 
custom, and did not venture to assume 
a gold ring till after his third consul 


ship. 
The Romans had three kinds of 
rings, used respectively to indicate 


the rank of the wearer, to celebrate his 
marriage, or to seal his instruments 
The wedding -ring was placed by the 
bridegroom on the fourth finger of the 
bride, after the feast, which was a part 
of the of betrothal. The 
wedding - day was then named. The 


ceremony 


selection of the fourth finger arose from 
the belief that a 
with the heart. 


nerve connected it 


In Pliny’s time the 
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betrothal ring was of iron, and, instead 
of a gem, a loadstone was placed in it, 
to symbolize the magnetic power of fe- 
male attractions. The comparison of a 
fascinating woman to a magnet, which 
occurs in Lucian, and other writers, 
doubtless had reference to this custom. 
But a little more than a century after 
the time of Pliny, the baser metal was 
no longer used for the wedding -ring ; 
for the annulus nuptialis, sponsalitius 
is described by Tertullian as being of 
gold. Two rings were as many as 
were then worn by men. 

Increasing wealth and luxury soon 
augmented the number of these orna- 
ments, which, after the second Punic 
war, seem to have become very com- 
mon among the higher classes; for 
Hannibal obtained 
genuine rings from the dead bodies of 
the Roman knights on the field of 
Cannx, which he sent to Carthage as 
It was" 


three bushels of 


trophies of his great victory. 
the custom on birthdays to present 
rings to friends and relatives, bearing 
symbolic signs or mottoes, In the 
year of Rome 775, the right to wear 
rings was fixed by a consular decree. 
This was occasioned by the complaint 
of C, Sulpicius Galba to the Senate, 
that tavern - keepers, disobeying the 
laws, usually escaped punishment by 
pleading the privilege attached to their 
ring. 
of wearing a ring to free - 
father and grandfather 
also free-born, and had _ possessed 
four hundred thousand 
about four hundred and twenty thous- 
-in landed property, with 
the right to sit on the fourteen rows 


The decree limited the privilege 
men 
were 


born 


whose 
sesterces 
and dollars - 
of seats at theatres, in accordance with 


As the ring was thus 
made a token of honorable distinction, 


the “a Fulia. 


it was assumed by many who had no 
rightful claim to its privileges ; and in 
the reign of Claudius, four hundred 
persons were charged with wearing it 
illegally. Another distinction confer- 
red in this reign was that of wearing a 
gold ring engraved with a likeness of 


the sovereign. ‘This privilege, which 














was obtained from the Emperor's freed- 
men, occasioned so many accusations 
of usurpation, that Vespasian, the suc- 
ceeding sovereign, abolished it, and 
declared that all subjects had a right 
to the imperial image. 

From being the coveted insignia of 
rank and title, or the badge of distin- 
guished service in statesmanship or 
war, the ring became common to the 
buffoon, the juggler and the courtesan. 
Even the slave, when freed by his 
master, was presented with a ring. 
While those worn by the wealthy and 
noble were of the richest materials and 
most expensive workmanship, the in- 
ferior orders had to content themselves 
with iron rings, set with lower priced 
stones, or colored glass and paste imita- 
tions. At last the profusion of these 
ornaments became a striking feature of 
Roman extravagance, and furnished a 
fertile theme for moralists and _satir- 
ists. A wealthy citizen mentioned by 
Lucian wore sixteen rings. Stella, the 
friend of Martial, wore on the joints of 
one finger sardonyxes, jaspers and 
emeralds. Seneca, referring to the 


luxury of his countrymen, says: ‘ Our 
fingers are loaded with rings; each 


joint is adorned with a precious stone.” 
And Pliny, in inveighing against the 
prevailing fashion, remarks that the 
wealth of a whole family is worn on 
the finger. In his withering denuncia- 
tion of the luxury which had corrupted 
society, Juvenal makes special mention 
of the abundance and richness of the 
rings worn by the upper classes, and 
satirizes the custom of adapting their 
weight and color to the season of the 
year ; the lighter gems being worn in 
hot weather, and the heavier ones in 
cold. His nervous lines depict the 
dissolute patrician, who 
** Waves the hot hand with lightest rings oppressed, 
And sweats beneath the weight of summer gold.” 
He repeatedly stigmatizes the cus- 
tom of the Roman lawyers, of hiring 
rings to wear when pleading a cause. 
Quintilian, in his directions to orators 
as to their costume, attitude and action, 
cautions them against the display of 
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foppery in overloading the hand with 
rings, especially such as do not pass 
over the middle joints of the fingers. 

It is remarked by Mr. King, in his 
valuable work on “ Antique Gems,” 
that the minute size of many of these 
ornaments has often puzzled archzeolo- 
gists, from their ignorance of the pas- 
sages in classic authors in which these 
customs are mentioned. The same 
writer describes a curious ring that he 
had seen, made from a material like 
red amber, which was said to have 
come from Egypt, and resembled in 
form the cornelian rings found on the 
fingers of mummies. It was especially 
remarkable from its elasticity, as the 
power of imparting this quality to am- 
ber is now a lost art. 

The subjects represented on ancient 
rings are of great variety, being derived 
from the wide dominion of the natural 
world, and the still broader regions of 
mythology and romance. The use of 
the images of the gods for this pur- 
pose shocked the sensibilities of many 
pious pagans, who thought the intro- 
duction of them into scenes of worldly 
business or pleasure a profanation of 
sacred things. Thus Pythagoras for- 
bade his disciples to wear rings with 
such designs; Numa guarded the rights 
of the offended deities by prohibitory 
enactments; and Plutarch declared 
that the gods could not be honored by 
such observances, but, being of a spir- 
itual nature, could only be approached 
and apprehended spiritually. But 
these admonitions were lost upon the 
larger part of the pagan world, who 
did not scruple to parade their divini- 
ties at all times and occasions. Next 
to the gods and goddesses, the favorite 
subjects for rings were heroes and their 
exploits. Otryades dying on his shield, 
of which two magnificent specimens 
are still extant; Achilles dragging 
Hector round the walls of Troy; the 
return of Ulysses; the parting of Hec- 
tor and Andromache; -/Eneas’ escape 
from the burning city, were very pop- 
ular devices ; and there was hardly a 
scene in actual conflict that did not 
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have its counterpart in the mimic art 
of the engraver. 

But the hero most in favor for this 
purpose was Alexander the Great. 
Such was the superstitious veneration 
for his name that it was believed that 
his effigy on a ring would insure the 
success of any enterprise in which its 
wearer might be engaged. As the 
Macedonian Conqueror allowed but 
one engraver — Pyrgoteles —to delin- 
eate his august countenance, the Greeks 
would hardly have dared to wear it in 
their rings during his lifetime. But 
when, long after his death, the Emperor 
Augustus used the great warrior’s image 
to seal his decrees, his example was 
extensively followed by his subjects. 
Indeed, one illustrious Roman family 
carried their admiration of the Mace- 
donian madman so far that none of 
its members ever went away from 
home without putting on a ring bearing 
the counterfeit presentation of his 
adored head. The image of Augustus 
received similar honors, for though, like 
Alexander, he allowed only one artist, 
the renowned Dioscorides, to represent 
him, and permitted none of his sub- 
jects to wear his head on their fingers, 
yet it was so worn by many after his 
death, and several of the succeeding 
Cwsars adopted it as the State seal. 
Tiberius was the last of the emperors 
who imposed restrictions of this kind ; 
and Claudius, going to the other ex- 
treme, not only removed the penalties, 
but required everybody who approach- 
ed him to exhibit his image as a badge 
of loyalty. 

Individual taste was nowhere more 
strikingly displayed than in the selec- 
tion of subjects for rings. Lucullus 
had cut on the superb emerald which 
adorned his finger the head of one of 
the Ptolemies. The Grecian sages were 
in high favor for this ornamental service; 
and as most persons wore the leader 
of their particular sect, a stranger could 
tell at a glance the philosophical senti- 
ments of a new acquaintance by ob- 
serving the ring that glittered on his 
hand. Socrates and Epicurus were the 
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two philosophers whose busts were 
most frequently adopted for these 7#- 
taglios. ‘The former was selected for 
his ugliness, as well as for his virtues— 
the love of the ludicrous tempting many 
to wear a caricature of his image who, 
nevertheless, sincerely admired his 
characterand teachings. But Epicurus, 
whose philosophy inculcated the love 
of pleasure as the rule of life, was nat- 
urally extremely popular among the 
Sybaritic Romans. From the days of 
Pliny to those of Cicero the head of this 
philosopher was the favorite device for 
finger ornaments; and, indeed, the 
greatest of the Latin orators declared 
that he could not forget Epicurus, even 
if he wishe.| to, ‘‘ For the Romans have 
his portrait not only in paintings, but 
even engraved on their cups and on 
their rings.” 

Among animals, the lion was the fa- 
vorite device for these circlets. This 
was the emblem on the signet of Da- 
rius, which was afterwards adopted by 
his conqueror. Nutter describes a lion, 
cut by an old Greek engraver on an am- 
ethyst in the possession of Lord Car 
lisle, as the masterpiece of glyptic art. 
Indeed, the king of beasts was used for 
this purpose at a very early day, if we 
may credit the tradition that the Lion 
of Judah appeared on the ring with 
which King David sealed his decrees. 
A less uncertain creature is the /o en- 
sifer, that adorned Pompey’s finger. 
The horse ranked next to the lion as a 
subject for artistic treatment, and still 
lives not only in the friezes of Phidias— 
the bronze steeds that travelled so far 
from the studio of Lysippus, and 
reached at last their Venetian home— 
but in rings that date back to the days 
of Alexander and Augustus. Indeed, 
Darius wore as his signet the image of 
the animal that is said to have neighed 
him into empire. 

It was natural that, besides the mon- 
arch of the forest, the Romans should 
also favor other beasts of the amphi- 
theatre for these devices ; and among 
them the wolf, leopard, elephant and 
camel are most frequently portrayed. 
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Dogs, too, were very popular subjects 
for rings, and their star reached the 
zenith of artistic excellence in the fam- 
ous head of Sirius, on a garnet, by 
Gaius. Galba, one of the earliest of 
the Roman emperors, adopted as his 
family seal the effigy of this faithful 
animal. Cais were also.in high favor 
for this purpose, not only among the 
Romans, but with the Egyptians, who 
liked to represent the emblem of the 
goddess Athor between two tabbies, 
back to back, and looking round to- 
wards each other, on their rings of 
gold. Sir Gardner Wilkinson says he 
has seen three or four of this pattern, 
one being in his own possession. 
Among birds the eagle was the fa 
vorite at Rome, and the owl at Athens; 
doves, cocks and quails, crows and 
storks, formed favorite subjects for 2- 


taglios. Fishes, with the ex« eption of 


the dolphin, were seldom used for gem 
engraving, except as a Christian de 
vice; while, among reptiles, the frog 
was especially distinguished, being em 
ploved by Macenas to seal his official 
instruments. Butterflies, locusts, flies 
and bees are sometimes found in Greek 
and Roman rings, though insects were 
less in favor for these ornaments than 
animals. Scarabirei, or beetle seals, sel 
dom occur out of Egypt, where they 
had a religious significance. The veg 
etable kingdom furnished a_ limited 
number of subjects to the engraver, 
some of which are associated with great 
names; the family of Cicero being in- 
debted to cvcer—the « hick-pea ; that ot 
Florus to fes—flower ; while the Fabii 
and Lentuli are identitied with beans 
and lentils. Not only the useful and 
fine arts, but the field of mythology and 
the heavenly bodies were laid under 
contribution for this purpose ; and then, 
as now, verbal devices served to give 
Significance and ornament to rings. 

It would not be difficult to discern 
the salient features of national charac- 
ter in the uses to which these orna- 
ments were put, and even the individ- 
ual’s choice of a subject for his ring 
might throw some light upon his tastes 
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and habits. When Augustus chose the 

sphinx as a device for his seal, its ap 
propriateness to the enigmatical char- 

acter of his proclamations was so ex- 

tensively recognized and commented 

on that he relinquished it, and hid his 
individuality behind the head of Alex- 

ander. So the frog, used by Maecenas 

to seal those disagreeable dispatches ' 
concerning the imposition of fines and 

taxes was well adapted to such put 

poses, and doubtless extorted an omin- 

ous croak from their victims. What a 

picture of luxurious protligacy is shown 

in the fact that the rings of the Em- 

presses Faustina and Domitia cost re- 

spectively two hundred and three hun- 

dred thousand dollars each ; and that 
Heliogabalus never wore the same 

ring twice! How the warlike prowess 
and aspirations of Pompey and Sylla 
are illustrated by the three trophies 
which flashed on their fingers! 

The Bacchante on the amethyst ring 
of Cleopatra was a fitting emblem of 
her licentious luxury. Something of 
Pliny’s taste for elegant equipage, as 
well as the national love for the race- 
course appeared on the /zva that adorn- 
ed his seal. ‘The softer side of Caesar's 
nature is revealed to us by the image 
of Venus on the circlet, which aptly 
symbolized his unbounded power. The 
flowers of affection bloomed in the 
fleur-de-lis and daisies that formed the 
ring of St. Louis, with its appropriate 
motto, * Can we tind love beyond this 
ring ?"’ What a life-romance is sug- 
gested by that massive plain band of 
pure gold that glistened on fair fingers 
of long ago, with the motto, in quaint 
spelling, DEVX CORPS, VNGCVER (“ Two 
bodies, one heart’) and the initials C M 
entwined by a true-lover’s knot of pecu- 
liar form! This ring was dug up by a la- 
borer, in the summer of 1862, among the 
ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, supposed 
to be of the middle of the thirteenth cen 
tury. Still more suggestive is the remark- 
able specimen of early English gold- 
work, which may have encircled the 
finger of fair Rosamond, having been 
found early in the last century at Gods- 
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towe Priory, where she was buried. On 
the broad surface of this gold hoop the 
English rose, with other leafy orna- 
ments, is beautifully chased around en- 
graved figures of Christ on the cross, 
with the Eternal Father above, the 
Virgin and Child, and St. Peter; while 
within the ring are these words, in 
Gcothic characters: 

1 


* Most in mynd and in myn hertt, 


Lothest from you ferto departt.”” 

The perfect preservation of these or- 
naments amid the wreck of ponderous 
structures is truly remarkable. On the 
ashes of Vesuvius the impress of the 
Pompeian lady is as fresh as if made 
but yesterday; but her ashy finger 
crumbles on exposure to the atmos- 
phere, and her ring remains the most 
affecting memorial of her life and 
death. In classic times, the matron of 
the family used a ring as the modern 
house - keeper does her keys, to secure 
her household stores, its impress on 
the wax being considered a better safe- 
guard than a lock; and at Rome it pro- 
tected property from the seizure of cred- 
itors. Itserveda higher purpose, how- 
ever, as the means of enforcing con- 
tracts, and 
most important department of the Ro- 
Abuses crept into its man- 
agement in both these relations. The 
ring used by a griping master to put 
food out of the reach of his famished 
servants was sometimes made the sub 
ject of justifiable theft; and a great Ro- 
man moralist lamented that it had so 


is thus associated with a 


man law. 


far superseded personal confidence in 
business dealings as to be considered 
better security than its owner, 

We like to read of famous legendary 
rings, like that with which Gyges made 
himself invisible ; or its counterpart in 
the Arabian tale ; though we are rather 
tired of hearing about those wonderful 
fish which swallow lost rings, and then 
get caught in order to restore them to 
their rightful owners. Solomon and 
Polycrates were both favored in this 
way, if there is any truth in legends. 
In modern times the story is told of a 
salmon caught in the Clyde, by St. 
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Kentigern, whose tree, with its stem 
crossed by the faithful fish with the 
recovered ring in its mouth, forms the 
principal object in the armorial bear- 
ings of the see and city of Glasgow. 
There is a fascination about the magic 
rings, which were as highly prized by 
classic spiritualists as tipping-tables are 
by their clumsy imitators at the pres- 
ent day; and the parallel between an- 
cient and modern credulity is seen in 
the prophylactic rings which then, as 
sure 
ives of aches and pains. But the an- 
cient surgeon turned his ring to good 
account as the sheath of the delicate 
lancet, which he could spring into the 
skin of the most sensitive patient with- 
out exciting suspicion of his intention, 


now, were considered prevent- 


as his jeweled hand was laid lightly 
on the sufferer. 

Ata dinner given by Prince Dolgo- 
rouki, the Russian ambassador at Ber- 
lin, in the time of Frederick II., to an-, 
other Russian ambassador, who was re- 
turning home with his bride, the latte: 
sat next to M. de Guines, the ambas- 
sador of France, whose ostentatious 
pomp had made him very unpopular 
at the Prussian court. Having deter- 
mined to vex the magnificent French- 
man, she called his attention to a cu- 
rious ring, of exquisite workmanship, 
which she had on her finger. As he 
stooped to examine it, she pressed a 
concealed spring and spurted water into 
the eyes of the diplomatist. The ring 
contained a syringe. Presuming upon 
the good-humored manner in which he 
received the affront, she repeated it; 
but, as the ambassador again wiped 
the water from his face, he cautioned 
her that another attempt would be re 
garded as an insult and be followed by 
retaliation in kind from the glass of 
water before him. Not dreaming that 
he would execute his threat, the lady 
once more discharged the syringe in 


the face of the ambassador, who re 
turned the compliment with the con- 
tents of his glass, calmly adding, ‘I 
warned you, Madame.” 
band did 


As the hus- 
not see fit to resent this af 
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front, but declared the ambassador per- 
fectly justified in thus punishing his 
wife’s rudeness, there was no occasion 
for the use of more dangerous weapons. 

But rings have sometimes contained 
more hurtful liquids than water. In 
the hollow bezels of these antique orna- 
ments a subtle and deadly poison was 
often concealed, which was a means of 
suicide better adapted to refined classic 
taste than more rude and violent modes 
of death. Self- destruction was then a 
favorite method of escaping the evils 
of life, and though condemned by se- 
vere moralists, was approved and prac- 
tised by poets and philosophers. The 
practice of carrying about poison-rings 
was at one time as common as the use 
of canes and watches is now - a - days. 
Heliogabalus kept several specimens 
in his Dactyfotheca, but, unfortunately 
for his subjects, only for show, as was 
probably the case with many votaries 
of fashion. But there are several not- 
able examples of the use of these 
deadly ornaments by men prominent 
in public life, either to escape punish- 
ment for crimes against the State, or to 
end an honorable but unfortunate ca- 
reer. When Crassus, the custodian of 
the Temple of Capitoline Jove, was ar- 
rested for stealing an immense amount 
of gold deposited there by Camillus, 
he crushed the hollow receptacle of his 
ring with his teeth, and falling, expired 
on the spot. Two other rings, alluded 
to by Grotius, have a memorable inter- 
est as instruments of suicide in more 
illustrious hands. With one of them 
Hannibal ended his life, rather than 
surrender to his country’s enemies; 
and with the other, Demosthenes pre- 
vented the ruffians of Antipater from 
dragging him from his sacred asylum 
before their Macedonian master. In 
later days rings have served more ne- 
farious purposes. Marie de Medicis 
made mortality attractive in her pois- 
oned trinkets, carrying— 

** ___ Pure death in an ear-ring, a casket, 

\ signet, a fan - mount, a filagree basket.”’ 

And the delicate blade concealed in one 
of these circlets has in modern times 
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been degraded to the ignoble craft of 
the pickpocket. 

Rings have in various ways been 
connected with individual and national 
misfortunes. A dispute at an auction 
about the possession of one of these 
ornaments caused the feud between 
Cwpio and Drusus, which gave rise to 
the Social War. (lian attributes the 
quarrel between Plato and Aristotle to 
the censure by the former of the Stagy- 
rite’s style of dress, and his custom of 
wearing a number of rings. The pre- 
sentation to Nero by his favorite, Spo- 
rus, of a ring engraved with the Rape 
of Proserpine, the symbol of approach- 
ing death, proved ominous of that ty- 
rant’s fall. The evil omen conveyed 
by mourning-rings bearing the death’s- 
head and cross - bones, when accident- 
ally used for another purpose, was 
illustrated in comparatively recent days. 
At the marriage of young Colin Earl 
of Balcarres, to a kinswoman of the 
Prince of Orange, afterwards William 
III., the bridegroom not only arrived 
late at the church but forgot to bring 
the ring. A friend in the company 
gave him one, which, without looking 
at it, he put on the lady's finger. When 
the ceremony was over the bride, who 
then perceived it for the first time, 
fainted away as she saw the ghastly 
symbol of mortality. The evil omen 
had made such an impression on her 
mind that, on reviving, she declared 
she should die within the year. The 
presentiment proved only too true. 

Like other treasures of art and taste, 
these ornaments, if rich or valuable, 
often stimulate base desires ; and even 
the rings worn by ecclesiastics, instead 
of being merely symbols of faith, be- 
came tokens of worldly vanity and 
spiritual pride. Envy and covetous- 
ness were naturally excited by this 
gorgeous display; and although the 
curses of cardinals, according to the 
old legend, followed the purloiner of 
their rings, the dread of sacrilege did 
not prevent some Roman resurrection- 
ists from breaking open the coffin of 
his Eminence Ludovicus Patavinus, 
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who received his hat from Eugene the 
Fourth, and carried off these ornaments 
from his dead body. Indeed, a pas- 
sionate admiration for valuable gems 
has often proved too strong for persons 
above the suspicion of vulgar theft. 
One of the most famous signet-rings in 
existence, which once belonged to Mi- 
chael Angelo, was stolen by a distin- 
guished antiquary in the last century 
from the Paris collection ; and his con- 
cealment of the gem was as curious — 
but not as successful — as the method 
of its recovery. As the Abbé Barthel- 
emy was exhibiting the rarities of the 
Bibliothéque Imperiale to the savan?, 
he suddenly missed this precious sig- 
net. Without expressing his suspicions, 
he quietly sent a servant for an emetic, 
which he prevailed upon the antiquary 
to swallow, and his ingenuity was re- 
warded by hearing the ring tinkle in 
the basin held before the unlucky vic- 
tim of his love of antiquities. 


Although rings have lost much of 


their old - time significance, enough re- 
mains to invest them with greater in- 
terest than any other articles of jew- 
elry, though we have sometimes thought 
it might be increased by a judicious 
adoption of ancient usages. Thus it 
would not be a bad idea to revive the 
use of mottoes, or fosies—of which 
Shakspeare has given a beautiful speci- 
men on Nerissa’s ring—even at the risk 
of perpetuating some sickly sentimen- 
tality ; and the custom which the great 
dramatist himself observed, of leaving 
mourning - rings asa memento for sur- 
viving friends, is a sadly pleasant one. 
There was a touching significance in 
the matrimonial gimmal ring, made 
with a double link, having a hand on 
each. When brought together, the 
parts formed a perfect ring, with the 
hands clasped, showing that the two 
were made one. 

It is by investing these ornaments 
with some charm of sentiment that we 
shall avoid the danger of making them 
the medium of vulgar display. We 
ridicule the extravagance of the Ro- 
mans in this respect, which brought 
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about the downfall of the Empire ; but 
are apt to forget that modern times 
have afforded examples of still more 
senseless ostentation. In fact, the great 
French Revolution was preceded by 
just such ridiculous excess. Rings 
were worn in France, in 1788, in such 
numbers, and of such enormous size, 
that a woman's hand looked like a 
jeweler’s show-rack ; and a contempo- 
rary writer says that “ wide and profane 
rings completely concealed the modest 
gage of nuptial faith." But even this 
extravagance was outdone in the days 
of the Directory, when the fashiona- 
bles of the period appeared in the 
gardens of the Tuileries with unstock- 
inged feet and sandals, soas to display 
the gems on their toes. 

While we do not affect this barbaric 
ornamentation, which is better left to 
the Turks and Cingalese, or go so far 
as our English ancestors, who wore 
rings on their thumbs, yet the visitor 
at our places of fashionable resort sees 
enough to make him long for more 
Republican simplicity in this respect. 
There is an intimate connection be- 
tween morality and taste, virtue and 
wrt# , and danger, perhaps, that the 
significance of the plain gold ring, the 
pledge of wedded love — more impres- 
sive than that with which the Doge of 
Venice espoused the Adriatic — may 
be lost sight of in the glare of jeweled 
ornaments on wifely hands. Yet 
fashion has some uniformity, even in 
her caprices; and men have been as 
weak as women in yielding to them. 
We ridicule the fondness for display 
shown by ladies (?) who wear rings 
over their gloved fingers at places of 
amusement; but Hall, in his “ Satires,”’ 
printed in 1598, notices a similar weak- 
ness in fops, who cut their gloves to 
show off their signets. As vanity is 
the cause of this ostentation, we have 
sometimes wondered that some of our 
fashionable belles have not introduced 
the custom of the Hindoo ladies, who 
have small mirrors set in their rings, 
so that they can survey their charms, 
wherever they may happen to be. 
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It would, perhaps, be too much 
to expect our leaders of fashion to re 
buke the shoddy gentility which pa- 
rades a profusion of rings, regardless 
of the propricties of time and place, by 
dispensing with these ornaments alto 
ecther ; though this was the method 
adopted by the great patrician family 
of the Quintii, to discountenance sim- 
ilar extravagance at Rome. Nor 
would our clergymen deem it advisa 
ble to imitate the example of Clemens 
\lexandrinus, who preached to the 
Christians of the second century 
against excesses of this kind ; for ever 


his eloquence was unable to suppress 
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the practice of wearing rings on every 
joint of the finger, which lasted till 
the fall of the Empire. Should the 
senseless luxury of those days ever 
prevail here, it might be too late for 
expostulation, clerical or lay. Our 
ven furnish a fitting 
topic for a Gibbon, But we may rea- 


country would t 


sonably hope that our people will not 
overrate the value of these ornaments, 
but exercise moderation in their use ; for 
which the best promoter is good taste, 
and, with a knowledge of their past 
history, a wholesome disgust of their 
past prostitution. 


Alexander Vouns, 


NANTUCKET 


SUDDENLY, through the benefi- 
S cence of a successful tailor, united 
with the genius of our foremost scien- 
tist — one of those junctions which re- 
concile enlightenment with money-get 
ting — the most remarkable institution 
of modern times has arisen. It is a 
School of the Natural Sciences, whose 
pupils are elsewhere scientific teachers ; 
and the teachers, headed by Agassiz, 
consist of a score of the most distin- 
guished savazs of the country. This 
establishment is located on the old 
Island of Nantucket, to which obscure 
locality it has imparted a world - wide 
and permanent interest. 

Having lively and pleasing recollec- 
tions of a visit tothe Island, I am qual- 
itied in some degree to meet the new 
and eager curiosity of the public. 

Thad heard, in a vague sort of way, 
of a little island lying some thirty 
miles south of Cape Cod. I had some- 
how formed the idea that the nights 
were always cool; and on a sweltering 
day in July, some years ago, my mind 
constantly reverted to this same island ; 
and as I lay tossing in bed that night, 


unable. to sleep because of the intense 
heat, [ determined to seek this delecta- 
ble place, where the tired traveller 
could rest. 

The next day | stepped on board an 
* Old Colony ” train (this was in Bos- 
ton) and was soon trundling Cape Cod- 
ward. At noon we reached Hyannis, 
and went on board the “Island 
Home,” a snug little steamer, which 
was to bear us to our destination. In 
a little while after leaving the wharf 
we passed the * Bishop's Light,” a 
lonely - looking lighthouse, built on 
a solitary rock, several miles from 
land. Sometimes, for days, there is no 
communication between it and the 
shore, and the poor fellows who occu- 
py it have to keep everything battened 
down, to prevent the spray, which 
often, during a south-eastern gale, 
breaks completely over it, from enter- 
ing and drowning them out, like rats 
in their hole. 

When an hour out, | sighted on our 
left bow a long, low streak of yellow- 
ish white. At the nearest end some- 
thing glistened in the sun, which I 
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soon made out, by the aid of the Cap 
tain’s glass, to be Great Point Light, 
on the extreme north end of the island. 
Innumerable sails dotted the blue Sound 
around us, while far to the westward 
was a long black line of smoke, from 
the smoke - stack of a passing steamer. 
Away to starboard was the black hull 
and stubby masts of a “ light-ship.” 
A protuberance on her main-mast was 
proved by the glass to be the lantern, 
By this time we saw the town, lying 
white against the yellow cliffs ; and in 
proof that we had not come to a hea- 
then as well as a foreign land, rose the 
We fol- 


lowed a line of buoy s, over the bar, 


spires of several churches. 
rounded Brant Point, with its old light- 
house, and were in the inner harbor, 
with the town before us rising gradual- 
lv from the water, into which jutted 
The 


one at which we landed was thronged 


the remains of several wharves. 


with pe ople ot all ages, gathered for the 
purpose of seeing the boat arrive, and 
“who came.” This last is the stand- 
ard question on the Island, from the 
arrival of the boat until bed-time ; and 
going up from the landing my conduct 
or was continually saluted with the 
one question, ‘* Who's come?” 

A number of hacks stood at the end 
of the wharf, but declining the offers 
of the unusually quict hackmen, I in- 
quired for a boarding-house, and was 
immediately placed under the charge 
of Mr. I——, a genial Quaker, and af 
smart walk of 
arrived at his house, and was welcomed 


ter a five minutes, 
by the landlady, and assigned a room. 
At five o'clock I sat down to supper, 
summoned thither by an old-fashioned 
gong, and enjoyed a hearty meal, fried 
blue-tish forming no small part of my 
happiness. ‘The fish had been caught 
but an hour before, Mrs. I 
After supper I sat down on a little ve- 
randa in front of the house, and enter- 
ed into conversation with mine host. 


told me. 


He informed me that the population of 


the Island was about four thousand ; 
that before its whaling interests had 
declined the number had been nearly 
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double; and that a large majority of 
the present inhabitants were females, 
as the men and boys were driven off 
in search of employment. He told me 
that the Island had once owned sixty 
square-rigged vessels, and many small- 
er craft, but that their fleet was now 
reduced to two or three ships, and a 
few vessels engaged in the cod and 
mackerel fisheries. 

My friend would have talked until 
midnight, I verily believe, of the past 
glories of the place, the number of 


barrels of sperm oil brought to its 
wharves, and the number of sperm 
candles annually sent away from its 
factories, had I not pleaded weariness 
and retired. 

The neat morning | was awakened 
early by a bell rung violently unde 
my: window, followed immediately by 
the hoarse voice of the town-crier, pro- 
claiming that at nine o'clock next mor- 
ning there would be sold at public 
auction, by T - double - somebody (1 af- 
terwards found out it was T. W. Some- 
thing), a fine lot of fresh beef, etc., etc. 
Mentally denouncing the early habits 
of the man, I turned over for another 
snooze, not to be awakened until break- 
1 never had enjoyed a night's 
rest more. The cool fresh air, right off 
the ocean, filled my room from the 


fast. 


open window, No mosquitoes troubled 
me, and the town was as quict through 
the night as a city of the dead. 

I noticed across the way a group of 
children gathered before a house, not 
looking in the least like a s¢ hool-house. 
Inquiring, | was told that a * Cent 
School” was kept there. I had to 
ask another question, and was answer- 
ed that these schools were kept for the 
purpose of relieving parents of the care 
of small children during the day. In 
the morning each child brought one 
cent, and for that sum was taken care 
of and taught its A B C's. 

After breakfast I set out on an ex- 
ploring tour, and after 
principal hotel of the place, a plain 
brick building, capable of accommo- 


passing the 


dating one hundred guests, soon found 
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myself in the 4zsiness portion of the 
town. I have never seen so many 
shops in so small a place. In some of 
the streets almost every house seemed 
to be a store of some kind; or else 
there was marked in white chalk on 
gate or window, ‘ Milk,” “ Eggs,” or 
some other such primitive sign. In 
one old house, at the window, I saw, 
“Worsted for Sale here.” The same 
house had a horseshoe nailed over the 
door. 

In many parts of the town, but es- 
pecially in the main street, are fine 
residences, built by the former oil- 
kings; andon the shop doors are some 
names familiar to the business world 
half a century ago, 

In the course of my ramblings I 
came across what one so seldom sees 
now, even in the East, a wind - mill, in 
* sailing order.” There are two of them 
on the Island, and the date at which 
one of them was built was cut in the 
stone door -step—1765. Returning 
from my stroll early in the afternoon, I 
was surprised at the almost death-like 
stillness of the town. As I turned into 
the main street, but a single person 
was in sight; every one seemed to be 
asleep, and I imagined that the houses 
blinked drowsily as I passed. 

Turning into a side street, I came to 
a cart backed up to the sidewalk. 
Trying to pass it, 1 was ‘ hailed” by 
the driver, who was lazily shoveling 
coal: “ You'd better take the outside 
passage; won't have sea-room in 
here.” I thanked him, and followed 
his advice. I thought the fellow was 
airing his nautical knowledge ; but soon 
found that these men, who had spent 
the greater part of their lives at sea, 
had the habit of using nautical terms 
so fixed that they came as naturally to 
their lips as the inland yeoman’s terms 
to his. 

At another time, I heard just be- 
hind me the sharp command, * Port, 
you lubber!"’ and, turning, saw that 
two carts, in passing, had nearly “ run 
foul,” and the words were spoken by 
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one driver to the other, who was doz- 
ing on his load, and had crowded the 
former into the sidewalk. 

That evening I visited the “ Athe- 
num," quite a large building stand- 
ing near the water. It contains a 
library, and a museum of curiosities, 
collected by seamen from all parts of 
the world, and presented by them. 

The next day I climbed into one of 
the church steeples, called the tower, 
and found the whole Island spread out 
before me to reward the fatigue of the 
ascent. At my feet lay the straggling, 
old-fashioned town, bathed in yellow 
sunlight. Out beyond the ragged 
wharves and lines of long - driven 
piles, their rotten, worm - eaten heads 
above the water, lay the harbor, with a 
few fishing - boats and dories floating 
lazily about, while beyond, a_ coal 
schooner, with blackened sails and 
grim rigging, lay swinging at anchor in 
the bar. Nota breath of air was stir- 
ring, and her sails hung limp and mo- 
tionless as she waited for a wind to 
bring her in. Off beyond Great Point, 
with its white beacon, a “light- ship” 
was pointed out, and farther to the 
westward another, both in plain sight 
to the naked eye. To the northward, 
by means of a glass, I sighted the 
headlands of the Cape Cod shore; 
and westward were those of Martha's 
Vineyard. East of us was the Sankoty 
headlight, and the fishing village of 
‘Sconset. On the south shore, but two 
miles away, I made out the fragments 
of several wrecks —a heap of spars 
here, part of a stem there, and 
farther on, a mouldering hull, over all 
which the sea was breaking. The 
whole Island was studded with little 
ponds of fresh water, gleaming like 
mirrors in the sun. 

The man in the tower explained to 
mea curious looking box that I had 
noticed. It was connected with the 
clock, and the men who stay in this 
look - out all night, watching for fires, 
are obliged to put a peg into a hole 
which opens every half-hour to receive 
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it. Should they sleep by one turn, a 
peg ( fag, he called it) will be missing, 
and they will be discharged. 

A party of four of us visited the little 
fishing village of Sciasconset one day. 
We hired a vehicle peculiar to the Isl- 
and; at least none of us had ever 
heard of or seen one before. It con- 
sists of a box, some five feet long by 
three or four wide, and two deep. It 
has two seats, and is capable of con- 
taining just four persons; the hind 
springs are lower than the others, so 
that the box sits at an angle of twenty 
degrees with the axle; it has four 
wheels, and is entered from behind. 
After clambering up and over the two 
seats, one of my companions and I took 
the front seat, the “ tail-board "’ was put 
up, and we found ourselves in a sort of 
portable jail. As the owner handed 
us the lines, he said apologetically—for 
the horse @#/ look lazy—“ If he do n't 
go to suit you, lay on the braid jest a 
little.” As the ‘ braid” was a bit of 
twine tied to a willow stick, I doubted 
my ability to lay it on very severely. 
The old horse plodded on through the 
white sand, and we had plenty of time 
to enjoy the fresh morning air before 
we reached Sciasconset. We drove 
through quite a tract of pines, planted 
by the islanders for protection against 
winds; and after a ride of six miles 
entered the village, and soon came toa 
bank sixty feet above the ocean. Get- 
ting out, we took a survey of the town, 
which is made up of little cottages, 
sprinkled along the narrow, grassy 
lanes— the country-seats of the Island 
aristocracy, we were told. The cot- 
tages are so small, in every particular— 
the eavesof many of them being within 
your hand's reach-—that you can imag- 
ine having fallen into a town of Lili- 
putians; anda feeling of astonishment 


creeps over you as grown men and 
women issue from the doors. The 


place is deserted in winter, except by 
the fishermen, whose cottages are on 
the street running parallel to the bank. 
The fish -houses are close by, and the 
odor emitted by the piles of offal is not 
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pleasant to ‘stranger’’ noses. We 
went down to the beach, passing a 
curious - looking fish-cart, the wheel of 
which was a whole barrel, the axle 
passing through the heads. Leaving 
my companions to wander down the 
beach, I lay down in the shade of a 
dory, upturned on the sand, and, light- 
ing my “ weed," watched the bathers 
playing in the surf—the more timid 
ones holding on to a rope anchored in 
the sand. 

The breakers were rolling steadily 
in, the gulls were following the bends 
of the shore, hovering a moment now 
and then over some fish cast up by 
the waves, and then flapping lazily on. 
Down below some boys were angling 
for blue-fish, and the beach was dotted 
with groups of children paddling bare- 
footed.in the sand, picking up the sea- 
weed and shells left by each receding 
wave. The fresh salt air and the 
soothing sound of water made me 
drowsy, and I was fast losing myself, 
when a gruff voice at my side sajd: 

“Sorry to trouble ye, sir, but I want 
my dory.” 

Looking up, I saw a sailor standing 
by me with a coil of rope in his hand. 
He was full sixty years old, 1 should 
think, but as active in his movements 
as one of half his age. His hair and 
beard, close - cropped, were a grizzly- 
gray; his tarpaulin, heavy fish - boots, 
and the lines he tossed into the boat, 
proclaimed his calling. I asked him 
a question or two, and he —seeing, | 
suppose, my interest in the place — sat 
down in the sand, and taking a short 
black pipe from his pocket began 
slowly to fill it, first cutting his tobacco 
from a huge plug of “‘ Navy,”’ and rub- 
bing it in the palms of his hands. 

“Harndsome long shore to-day, sir ; 
sun a shinin’ an’ quiet sea,” he said. 
“'Tain't allers so. If you'll stay 
here all winter, you ‘ll like see it up to 
the bank yander; and them shoals off 
to the s‘uth’'ard an’ east'ard ‘stead 


looking 's if a pan o’ suds was tipped 
on ‘em, will be white with foam for 
Them reefs stretch 


miles and miles. 
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off thirty miles there-away "'—pointing 
southward — ‘‘an’ at the end of em a 
light - ship is stationed. 
on that ship once. Lonesome place, 
I tell nothin’ to do but keep 


the ship and lights in trim, fish, and 


Served a vear 


ye, sit : 


make baskets an’ gew-gaws. Lots of 
baskets made out there, sir, an’ sent to 
the main and sold. Once, after a 


s'utherly gale, we picked up nigh a 
hundred birds - 
hed flew agin the light and spars an’ 
killed “emselves.”” 

He stopped to light his pipe, and af- 


plover, mostly — that 


ter a season of grunting and _ puffing, 
started it, and resumed: 

“Twenty years or more ago, the sea 
tuk off a whole row of cottages, up yan- 
der" — pointing to the bank above us 
—‘ washed out underneath, an’ it 
caved.” 

‘Wrecks ?” 

‘Lots on ‘em, more or less, every 
year.” 

“ Many lives lost ?’ 

* Well, some; ain't been many for a 
few years past; the last were the crew 
New York to Ham- 


burg, loaded with ile. 


of the ‘Newton’ 
She sailed on 
a Friday, and we found her Christmas 
morning, ‘66, on Tom Nevir's head. 
She went ashore all stannin’, an’ all 
on board was lost. She was an iron 
ship, an’ a big one. I made one hun- 
dred dollars wreckin’ her.” 

Puff, puff, went the pipe, his black 
fore-finger crowding down the ashes in 
the bowl; and I wondered if the owner 
much regretted the loss of the ship 
gaining as he did thereby quite a_for- 
tune for one of his class. Hewenton: 


“T niver want to see another sich 


sight, sir, as them poor Dutchmen, 
laid out on the beach among _ the 
broken timbers and coils o' riggin’, 


Some on ‘em had played so long in 
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the surf an’ under-tow that they had n't 
no clothes left on ‘em: an’ their hair 
was filled with sand and seaweed, an’ 
their faces was black with bruises. One 
poor feller crawled half a mile from 
shore, an’ we found him stiff in the 
mornin’, close by a house. ‘Thirteen 
on ‘em lie side by side in the church- 
yard in town. There was the schooner 
‘Haynes’ went ashore, further on to the 
struck in 
the night, and the crew of seven men 
tuck to the boat an’ were all lost. We 
went aboard in the mornin’, an’ there 
war n’ta drop o° water in the cabin ; 


west'ard, some years ago — 


coal - stove burnin’, cat a purrin’, log 
written up to twelve the night before.” 

My friend putied away for a while 
in silence, when all at once he started 
up, saying, “* There 's a school of blue- 
tish jest back o’ the breakers “ and, 
grasping the bow of his dory, he drag- 
ged her down to the water; then, wait- 
ing until a large wave had broken and 
was slowly receding, he gave the boat 
a quick shove, and, jumping in, pulled 
out, and in a few minutes he was draw- 
ing in the fish, standing erect in his 
little cockle-shell, that was rolling and 
pitching wildly. 

The sun was setting as we left the 
little village, burying his glaring red 
face in the ocean, leaving a gleaming 
track across the placid waters, in the 
centre of which were the glowing out- 
lines of a skeleton ship— phantom, | 
had almost called it. He left, also, a 
brief but glorious memento of his being 
in the delicate tinting of the clouds 
floating in the heavens, and the more 
fiery color of those near the horizon. 
Gradually this all faded away, twilight 
came, and the stars were out, and the 
lighthouses flashing their warning o’er 
the sea, as we drove into Nantucket. 

R. RR. Minturn. 




















THE MYSTERY 
SUDDEN excitement broke up 
A the afternoon naps of the tavern- 
loafers. “Where?” ‘“ What!’ 
half a dozen astounded voices. 

“ By my soul! see there— It is com- 
ing past Clipp’s, right down this way !"’ 

The first object that met the eye op- 
posite ‘‘ Clipp’s"’ was a tolerably new 
barber's pole, belonging to that estab- 
lishment. Now this barber's pole had 
made no small stir in its day, with its 
brilliant coloring ; but already the scar- 
let paint was peeling off, and the inter- 
vening space, that had glittered like 
snow, was blistered and sullied, look- 
ing, indeed, as if the whole thing might 
have been mistaken by some hungry 
urchin for a huge stick of peppermint. 
In so forlorn a condition, this could 
hardly be the cause of any excitement. 
Then what was “ it"’ coming “ right 
down this way?" An undecided dog 
was zig-zagging slowly along the pave- 
ment, evidently divided in mind _ be- 
tween an offensive raid against a dis- 
tant cow and a peaceable nap on the 
first corner, but wholly determined to 
have nothing whatever in common with 
the tavern's vicinity. The only other 
object then anywhere within the pre- 
scribed neighborhood of “ Clipp'’s” 
was —a man; therefore strange, sur- 
passing strange, but beyond a question 
“it” referred to this man. 

Why he should have created any 
particular sensation, appeared hard to 
understand. A quiet, common - look- 
ing individual, walking at a moderate 
pace along the street, there seemed to 
a stranger nothing singular about him 
—unless the lean and withered speci- 
mens of humanity were far more rare 
in the village of Hamden than else- 
where. He was a tall, gaunt man, 
neither old nor young, with a face deep- 
lined by care; eyes not very decided, 
pale-blue or gray; hair, a faded, mud- 
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dy brown ; and shabby - genteel cloth- 
ing. If it was hard to understand why 
he should create any excitement, it was 
still harder to understand why he 
should have been designated by “it,” 
for certainly this seems a queer pro- 
noun when applied to the human ani- 
mal. 

But, strange or not, such was the un- 
doubted fact that he did attract atten- 
tion, and attention of no ordinary kind. 
As he passed, people stared at him, 
then at each other, with amazement, 
almost fright, on their countenances. 
Heads popped out of windows, and 
gazed after his retreating figure with 
stretched eye - lids and half - smothered 
ejaculations of horror, and, when he. 
had disappeared, still gazed on stupidly 
into vacancy. The few stray boys in 
the street regarded him, at first, with cu- 
riosity ; but curiosity changed to aston- 
ishment, and astonishment to terror. 

All this time the man seemed to be 
entirely unconscious of the singular at- 
tention bestowed upon him. There 
was no effort to render himself conspic- 
uous; though his bearing was erect, 
it had almost the appearance of shrink- 
ing — perhaps for the reason that he 
was wholly wrapped within himself. 
He took no note of any object, but 
walked straight on past “ The Three 
Cocks,” making no sign of recognition 
to any one he met. So strange was the 
effect the sight of him produced upon 
each person, that the bar-room assem- 
bly, struck speechless, fairly held their 
breath as he went by. 

At first, dead silence reigned among 
the dignitaries of the tavern, who were 
all beyond a doubt a shade paler than 
before. Those that had been lounging, 
utterly limp, upon the settee, stood up, 
thoroughly sobered, and regarded the 
air in dismay; some rubbed their 
hands over their eyes and looked 
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at each other, blankly bewildered ; 
and more than one among the num- 
ber hurriedly crossed himself. Then 
a universal, long - drawn breath grew 
into scared whispers; and as_ the 
mysterious man receded, gaining con- 
fidence, they broke into an excited 
buzz, when nothing could be distin- 
guished above the confusion but reiter- 
ated and astounding ejaculations, 

Derric, staring out of the door, had 
not as vet opened his mouth, or rather 
shut it, for he still stood with his lower 
jaw dropped just as he had been sur- 
prised, when meditating a yawn, into 
helpless inactivity. Suddenly he wheel- 
ed around, and, catching up the words 
on Kirk’s lips, cried : 

“Ghost,” nonsense! It's no more 
a ghost than | am,” still unconsciously 
using the impersonal form. 

Either Derric was the master - mind 
among them, or, glad to be reassured 
of the evidences of their senses which 
had so confounded them, the voices 
subdued themselves into a hum of as- 
sent, or comment, or anticipation, or 
all together. 

“T say that's no more a ghost than 
fam. If ever I saw him in my life, 
that's old Flint himself, and as live 
as, as — as a door - nail,” said Derric, 
slightly confused by the audible buzz 
and whispers of “ dead,” “dead for 
five years,” that were continually grow- 
ing louder. ‘* Where the devil has he 
been all this time? I say, Kirk, some 
of us ought to speak to him. It is 
queer, ain't it, that he went by without 
noticing us? Come on, let's ask the 
old fellow what he saw in the other 
world, anyhow!” 

Kirk, thus appealed to, reluctantly 
came out, his face white as a sheet, 
still showing that he was not wholly 
convinced as to the terrestrial nature of 
the figure now turning down Yellow 
Lane. But the distance of three blocks, 
and the bright sunlight of the summer 
afternoon, and the bravery of one, evi- 
dently inspired such an amount of 
courage among the party that Derric 
was obliged to ask indignantly, of the 





cow, possibly, for he looked at her, if 
she supposed he wanted “ the whole 
town at his heels?" This settled the 
matter, and the two went off, not follow- 
ing the resurrectionized man, but in the 
opposite direction, creating no little as- 
tonishment, though it soon became 
plain enough Derric knew what he was 
about, for, going down the street, he 
turned off to the right and disappeared, 
evidently determined not to overtake 
the man, but to meet him. 

And meet him they did, for, crossing { 
back of Farmer Dun’s, they came 
round the corner naturally enough, 
and turned up Yellow Lane just half 
a block ahead of the stranger, who was 
walking slower than before, and with 
his head slightly stooped. 

He raised his eyes with a quick mo- 
tion, for the sky had suddenly dark- 
ened — no, it was only the tall Pewit 
Hill that threw a blot on the road, 
The light streamed up from the unseen 
west and made a blaze upon its sum- 
mit; a small, low- hung cloud, which 
seemed to rest just above the clump of . 
fir-trees that crowned the point, turned 
red and quivered, and a wild pigeon, 
rising up under it, circled three times, 
then darted into the dusky valley, pois- 
ed itself for an instant overhead, and 
flew back, settling again into the dark 
foliage beneath the crimson spot. 
What was there in that up-turned face 
that the second time struck the men 
with dismay, nay, almost fright? No 
trace of pleasure rested on any linea- 
ment; to that soul there was no splendor 
in the departing day, for into the eyes, 
as they had eagerly watched the bird's 
flight, and still gazed up at the blood- 
red cloud or at the clump of firs, there . 
had crept an expression never borrowed 
from the glory of the summer evening— 
an expression that for a moment had 
appalled even Derric with its strange 
horror, It was only a moment, then 
he cried out: 

* Hello, old Flint! How d'‘u do? 
When did you arrive from the other 
world? You know we all thought you 
were dead—— Why! ain't youglad to 
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see a fellow after such a journey ?”"— 
for the man had first started, evidently 
with surprise, as he had thought him- 
self wholly alone, and then instantly 
recoiled a step, making at the same 
time a movement quick as lightning 
with his right hand towards his breast, 
while his face was blackened by the 
shadow of the sudden intent that had 
flashed across his mind, more than ex- 
plaining the ominous action. Imme- 
diately it was gone, and, dropping his 
hand again, he said quietly, but in a 
voice singularly hollow: 

“1 do not understand.” 

* 7 do not understand,” said Derric, 
who thought, from appearances, the 
quicker he got out of this misunder- 
standing the better. ‘ Here you have 
been gone more than five years—dead, 
we all thought—and now you suddenly 
turn up like a ghost, and don’t even 
notice a fellow, but look as if you were 
ready to play the very deuce when he 
speaks ; and you have pretty near scared 
the wits out of the whole town. I tell 
you, old Flint, if it had n't have been 
broad daylight I'd be blest if anybody 
would have cared to come near you.” 

Before Derric had uttered the last 
word the half- defiant, half - bewildered 
expression that had played over the 
man’s countenance suddenly broke in- 
to a strange surprise, as though a new 
idea had burst upon him, and from the 
suppressed, watchful manner — like a 
wild animal hunted down—he fell into 
a boisterous laugh —a harsh, mirthless 
laugh — that the hill answered in 
hoarse echoes : 

‘Ha, ha, ha! 
say I was?” 

“T said that they almost thought 
you a ghost, because everybody be- 
lieved you were dead.” 

The man looked at Derric sharply 
and asked again, but this time slowly : 

“ Me, o/d Flint, a ghost?) No, lam 
not dead yet.” 

“You have kept yourself mighty 
close, for a live person. Where have 
you been all this time ?”’ 

But the man stepped back and said, 


Who—what did you 
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as fiercely as he had done at first, 
“What is that to you?"’ Then, quick- 
er than he had changed his manner 
before, he changed it now: “Why, 
I've been—I've been across seas. 
That's all.” 

“And not much benefited by it, 
either, if one should judge by your 
looks,” said Derric sarcastically; “ you 
had better stay at home, old Flint, af- 
ter this; it hasn't even agreed with 
your temper,” 

He had evidently expected a violent 
outburst, when he offered this insult, 
and was altogether taken by surprise, 
for the man turned on his heel, without 
replying, and walked on his way. Be- 
fore he had gone fifty yards he uttered 
another laugh, and again, louder than 
before, the hill repeated it in singularly 
mocking echoes. He seemed to notice 
it this time, for he suddenly looked up 
with a wild, frightened countenance, as 
if he might have expected to see some 
person standing on the rocks who had 
answered in revengeful tone his harsh, 
discordant laugh. But it was only the 
Hill—the Hill, with its long grass and 
fern, and hanging moss and purple 
fringes of wild flowers — no moving 
thing but the trees swayed noiselessly 
by the wind, and the small red cloud— 
the only spot in all the sky — seemed 
sinking into the dark clump of firs 
where the pigeon had settled from its 
sudden flight. Once more a struggling 
pallor spread itself over the lifted face, 
and Derric saw in the colorless eyes 
what he never attempted to describe, 
but it made him, with a sudden thought, 
turn and look after the lonely man, 
who again slowly, and with drooped 
head, walked on — walked on where 
the gloomy shadow of the Hill fell 
heaviest. 

Kirk, who, between surprise and 
fright, had been struck utterly dumb, 
and whose courage had ebbed to so 
low a mark that he held himself ready 
for a speedy retreat at the least warn- 
ing, now began showing symptoms of 
amendment ; but it was not until they 
reached the tavern that he recovered 
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his lost speech, when—borne on by the 
resistless tide of courage now rolling in— 
it broke upon him with such vehemence 
that a crowd of people, gathering round, 
drank in the wonderful tale with eager 
ears. Then Kirk, as a final climax to 
the narrative, pointed with dramatic 
gesture to his crown - lock (which had 
hardly yet settled itself from its late 
erect position), and mysteriously shook 
his head several times, finishing his 
rehearsal in a stage - whisper: ‘ Old 
Flint is crazy!" Whatever he had 
done with himself during the past five 
years, when everybody had thought 
him dead, it was quite clear now that 
he “ was n't just right."". There was not 
any harm in him, nor anything for 
anybody to be afraid of, but he thought 
they had all best let him alone ; and he 
guessed Derric thought so, too. Der- 
ric’s opinion being referred to in this re- 
spectful manner, the general audience 
turned to hearhim acquiesce ; but there 
was no response, nor any Derric to be 
found. Everyone had seen him come 
in — not a soul had seen him go out; 
still he had gone, of course, for there 
was no sign of him — neither in the 
house nor on the street. 

Yes, unnoticed by them he had slipped 
away, and was at that moment hurriedly 
retracing his steps down Yellow Lane. 
The man had disappeared, but Derric 
walked on quickly until he came to the 
sharp angle made by the Hill; turning 
it, he gradually slackened his pace 
slowly, still more slowly, he moved 
then halted altogether. He was not 
more than a hundred feet from an old 
frame house, a house little better than 
a shanty, that stood back from the 
road and half a mile out of town. 

The place had a desolate appear- 
ance, as indeed it might have, for never 
had the voice of a child gladdened its 
dreary silence, nor the patient care of 
woman consecrated its barren walls a 
home. Only old Flint had lived there— 
old Flint, unioving, unloved—and even 
he had gone from it five years ago — 
whither, no one could tell. If the 
house, the only thing that witnessed 
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his departure, knew aught, it kept the 
secret well ; and on its trial, when many 
eyes had pried into its obscure corners, 
and many hands had turned over the 
old rubbish, it gave no clue ; and, ever 
since, it had stood there separate from 
its neighbors, dead —like, perhaps, its 
master — unresponsive to a human be- 
ing. 

There had been rumors of great 
wealth amassed by its owner ; but there 
had never been anything to corroborate 
them, unless the simple fact that he 
held himself aloof from society and 
lived in this secluded house, quietly, 
on the very plainest fare, nay, almost in 
utter poverty, proved satisfactory evi- 
dence of their truth. Very likely old 
Flint had had no more claim to riches 
than to the adjective descriptive of his 
age which he invariably received, fo. 
he could not have been far past mid- 
dle life — but was a gaunt man, with 
care- worn features and gray complex- 
ion, and his exact years would have 
been hard to guess. 

Altogether withdrawn from his fel- 
lows, he had never been known to in- 
fringe upon his rigid habit of retirement 
but once, when, in the evening, without 
the least warning, he dropped in at 
“The Three Cocks."’ Everybody re- 
membered it, for so unusual an event 
transpiring in Hamden was not quickly 
forgotten ; and, besides, it was the same 
time that a stranger—he called himself 
Yerkes—had stopped over night at the 
tavern, a traveller who proved himself 
a thorough companion, and who pro- 
longed their convivial gathering far 
into the night, though he had to renew 
his journey before day. In this genial 
company old Flint had blossomed out 
into a vivacity wholly unexpected, 
and the familiar spirits who haunted 
the tavern had never seen anything 
like it in all their time. Each one re- 
garding the sudden transformation of 
old Flint, by way of expressing his as- 
tonishment, declared something was 
surely going to happen. Whether the 
stars were to fall, or the sun to 
be blotted out, was not stated; but 
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something of the kind was expected, 
and something — though not of the 
kind — did happen, for that was the 
last night he was seen by any one or 
heard of in any part of the country. 
The stranger, too, had disappeared, and 
days had grown into months, and 
these months into vears, and the gen- 
eral impression, at first vague, had 
grown with them into a certainty—that 
old Flint had dropped out of existence 
as well as out of Hamden. Some sus- 
pected that he had met with foul play. 
Many remembered the stranger, Yerkes, 
who had been so careful to tell the as- 
sembled company that he must take 
his departure éefore day; more than 
one recollected how he had joked about 
old Flint's hidden money, and ail 
agreed afterwards that his eye had 
been an evil eye. However this may 
be, when so long a time had gone by 
few doubted but that by one means or 
another old Flint was dead; and on 
this afternoon, when they beheld him 
walking in the street, they looked as 
they would have looked at one coming 
out of his grave. 

At first nothing but simple curiosity 
had prompted Derric to speak to the 
man; but now it was more than simple 
curiosity that prompted him to turn 
back and follow. He checked himself, 
within a hundred feet of the house, 
stood irresolute a moment, then, ap- 
parently altering his mind from his 
former intention, whatever it had been, 
disappeared in the direction of the 
town. 

The birds, calling to each other, jour- 
neyed home to their nests, and the 
sound of bells died from the pastures ; 
for the day faded to twilight, and the 
twilight to evening, and a gloom heav- 
ier than the shade of the Hill gathered 
in the valley, where, one by one, the 
village lights sprang out, starring the 
darkness; but one by one they vanish- 
ed again, leaving only those stars 
higher up shining on, that keep 
forever their tireless watch. When 


the moon peered through the shutter- 
less windows into that desolate house, 
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it found not the echoless silence, nor 
the drear, unhallowed desertion only, 
but, in the midst of these, a face with 
wild and sleepless eyes. And some- 
thing more than the moon looked 
in at that haggard countenance, and 
saw the unspeakable agony written on 
every feature: for outside, a form 
darker, more clearly cut than the shad- 
ow of the trees, flitted uneasily round 
the house, and lurked, half concealed, 
behind the corners. But the face inside 
noticed not, cared not. It was the in- 
dex of a torment in the soul that over- 
whelmsallelse. The mouth now could 
not have uttered again a mirthless 
laugh, like the harsh one that had re- 
bounded from the Hill. Even that 
mad mockery of pleasure had fled, leav- 
ing no trace behind in the black despair. 
Springing up, as with the inspiration 
of a new thought, the man caught a 
small broken mirror from the wall. 
Rubbing it quickly with his sleeve, to. 
remove the dust, he walked close to 
the window, and held it up before his 
face —a sharp, thin, gray face. But 
hardly had his eyes rested upon it, un- 
til, with a smothered exclamation, he 
dashed the glass on the floor, and 
rushed from the house. Along the 
narrow, weedy path, out into the road, 
he passed with swift, nervous tread, 
and, as though he had been waiting, 
cautiously, silently, Derric followed. 
The wind had swept beyond the 
west, and taken its departure with the 
crimson and gold of evening; and 
the calm moonlight, like a dream ot 
perfect peace, rested in the valley, 
and covered the hillside. Along the 
winding turnpike the telegraph poles 
reared themselves black, high and 
slim—a line of solemn sentinels. 
Beneath the trees the fireflies spangled 
the air, and on the tall, white spire of 
the village church, the weather - vane 
burned pale and steady, a silver arrow 
in the sky —a silver arrow that point- 
ed from the Hill. Nothing disturbed 
the profound repose but the distant 
bark of a dog, that grew into long - 
drawn reverberations, and the katy- 
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dids sounding their ceaseless fugue, and 
the shrill chirp of crickets, answering 
each other from the crevices of rocks, 
and two dark and silent forms, that 
glided with stealthy steps along the 
road, like evil spirits of night. 

But the men were not side by side; 
and one was wholly unconscious of 
the other's presence — unconscious that 
he was tracked by a pair of active feet, 
and watched by suspecting eyes. 
Without looking round, he turned 
suddenly off the pike, and began the 
steep ascent of the Hill. Farther back, 
there was, or had been, a narrow foot - 
path, though since the laying out of 
the new road it was seldom that any 
one crossed the hill, and the path had 
almost disappeared ; still, the thistles 
did not grow quite so thick there, nor 
the bushes, interlacing, make an almost 
impenetrable barrier. But the man had 
passed it by, and now tore his way 
through the weeds and _ nettles, snap- 
ping the slendertwigs of trees,and taking 
no more heed of the rocks than if his 
way lay across level fields; while Der- 
ric, further behind, lest crackling of 
the underbrush beneath his feet should 
betray him, struggled with difficulty 
through the heavy growth. 

The man reached the summit just at 
the clump of firs. Making a_ half 
circuit around them, he disappeared 
within their dark precincts, and out- 
side, shielded by the shadow of a rock, 
Derric, bent upon one intent, with 
cat - like patience waited, watched and 
listened — waited so long that the 
moon half accomplished her western 
descent — watched, but saw only two 
pigeons rise up from the firs on startled 
wings — listened and heard — was the 
wind blowing ?—a_ strange, rustling 
sound under the trees. If any breeze 
had roused itself it made no stir else- 
where, for the wild columbine slept 
without nodding. 

The moon had travelled still further 
down the west, and the pigeons whirl- 
ed blindly about the spot, when the 
man, dragging some object by almost 
superhuman strength, emerged from 
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the deep obscurity beneath the trees. 
He stopped again, just beyond the 
edge of the firs, but the bright moon- 
light fell full upon him, and revealed 
him so distinctly that it showed his 
clothing torn, and soiled with damp 
earth. Derric, screened by his care- 
fully chosen position, could almost 
have touched him. But the moonlight 
revealed more than the man alone, 
and Derric, amazed, hardly believing 
his senses, drew back appalled from 
the strange mystery that unveiled it- 
self before him. The beauty of the 
summer night was gone; the dream 
of perfect peace had fled, and the vil- 
lage church was no longer crowned 
with a silver - flashing arrow, for the 
Hill blotted the moonlight from the 
valley, and wrapt it in darkness, chilly, 
as if despair had taken up its dwelling 
place there. 

In the morning, in the desolate 
house where some of the villagers went 
to welcome the return of its owner, 
they found him stretched senseless 
upon the bed. The strange old man, 
whom they thought had been dead for 
five years, had then come back but to 
die in reality. Even as they tried 
vainly to rouse him, the last quiver 
ceased in his frame. The pallor of 
death settled on his face, and while 
they still looked, a shadow — What! 
It was something more fearful to wit- 
ness than the seal of the dread angel. 
Every man held his breath. A shad- 
ow passed away as if a mask had 
been raised, a strange transfiguration 
crept over the features, and revealed 
in the dead, not old Flint, as they had 
thought, but the stranger Yerkes, that 
five years before had stopped over 
night at the tavern. 

Then Derric, who, until now, had 
been standing a silent spectator of the 
scene, led the amazed group up to the 
clump of firs, where they found a hu- 
man form, so petrified that they rec- 
ognized in it the body of Flint. 

And Derric told them how Flint had 
been well avenged; how upon this 
stranger had come a retribution like 
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Cain's ; how he had been cursed by a 
mark like that set upon the forehead 
of the first murderer. He told them 
how Yerkes had grown into the image 
of his victim ; how he had been stamp- 
ed with the features of his victim by 
the invisible vengeance that had _ pur- 
sued him, wandering over the face of 
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PREHISTORIC RACKS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. By J. W. Foster, 
LL.D., author of the “ Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Mississippi Valley ;” joint 
author of Foster and Whitney’s Report,” 
etc., etc. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
London: Trubner & Co. 

The pleasing audacity of writers like M. 
Figuier, in presenting prehistoric life in a 
series of tableaux as lively and as gratuitous 
as the tale of Robinson Crusoe, is not with- 
out its uses. The peculiarly French vi 
vacity with which that clever enthusiast 
conducts us back far beyond the days when 
the Southern Cross must have glittered in 
the northern sky, shows us our ancestor's 
dismay at the forest - trampling approach of 
the huge mastodon, or the courage with 
which he fought the cave bear of a fossil 
age; makes us a mourner at a post-pliocene 
funeral; bangs for us the instruments of 
that frightful music wherewith the rudi 
mental man assuaged his unsophisticated 
anguish ; seats us one of a picnic party for 
a feast on the grass, while our host brains 
in our midst a living beast, or, mayhap, a 
human captive, with his stone axe, and 
then hands round, like ice-cream, the yet 
life - hot brains — serve im the pursuit of 
truth, the purpose of the town - crier’s bell, 
which does not, indeed, find the lost child, 
but sets the whole community to hunting 
for it. 


Far different, however, is the function of 
works, of which the latest, and one of the 
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the earth, and driven him back once 
more to the very scene of his crime. 
And the villagers, dumb before this 
revelation of the Divine hand, buried 
the stranger where the Yellow Bud 
road meets the turnpike, and where 
the Hill throws a perpetual gloom. 
Florence McLandburgh. 


JE REVIEWER. 
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best, is before us—the black lines with 
which the binder’s fancy happened to bor- 
der the volume, assuming, to our quicken 
ed sensibility, the sad significance of a 
mourning token, as we poignantly reflect 
that the work has become a monument, 
even before we had time to honor it as an 
achievement. With faculties richly dow- 
ering him, to appreciate those “ Scientific 
Uses of the Imagination” of which John 
Tyndall treated, in probably the most bril- 
liant essay of this generation, Dr. Foster 
has forborne speculation, even to austerity, 
in a book every chapter of which must 
have been written under a sense of self - 
Not unlikely he 


reserved much valuable matter, of well ma- 


denial in this respect. 


tured hypothesis, for the succeeding work 
hinted at in those now melancholy words 
with which he concludes his preface of 
the present production : 

“Tf the public manifest sufficient inter 
est in questions relating to our prehistoric 
archeology to justify the expense, I may 
hereafter, if life and health be spared, draw 
more liberally from the materials at my 
command,” 

In an occasional reserve, with the stud- 
ied reticence of definite design, this work 
bears internal evidence, also, that the author 
had much more to say, after a successful 
sharpening of the public appreciation, of his 
topic. 

And that topic needs sharpening — we 
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mean American Archeology and Paleon- 
tology; the previous publications of Dr. 
Foster on the subject, the works of Stevens, 
Squier and Davis, Dr. Lapham and Mr. 
Haven, and one or two more; a few valua- 
ble monographs and fragments, and many 
desultory papers by numerous persons— 
frequently after zealous but precipitate and 
ignorant investigation—constitute the en- 
tire recorded contribution of the products 
or original research gv situ after those 
wondrous antiquities which invite inquiry 
from Hudson's Bay to Terra del Fuego, 
from Buenos Ayres to Lima, and from the 
Potomac to the Gila. There have, how- 
ever, been written many works, from Cotton 
Mather to Baldwin and other respectable 
modern writers, which were mainly specu 
lative, often romantic, and sometimes pre 
posterous. A vagary of this species, too 
stupid to get a printer, appropriated some 
how by Joe Smith, became the Mormon 
bible. 


dian race, whether aboriginal or migrated, 


The origin and affinities of the In 


whether they were the lost tribes of Israel, 


and the like, on which much has been 
written, are questions in which discussion 
proceeds now upon different data in great 
degree. The durable works of Morton and 
Prichard, with the excellent labors of Leidy, 
Cooper, Hayden, Nott, Phillips, and oth 
ers, on the ethnological remains of Amet 
ica, with those of Schoolcraft, Catlin, and 
many others, on Indian antiquities, tradi 
tions, manners, ete., all make up a rich 
store—yet scarcely a beginning in so vast 
For 


example, what is known of that strangely 


and practicable a field of discovery. 


interesting and evidently very ancient peo 
ple within our own territory, the Pueblo 
Indians? Of what race are they the rem 
With 


institutions, habits, ceremonies and idioms 


nant? Certainly not of the Aztec. 
altogether peculiar, what might not be 
learned by zealously applying to those vil- 
lagers of our own day the methods of 
archwological analysis which have enabled 
us to judge the in-door life and manners 
of the Swiss lake 


Age? 


dwellers of the Stone 


We ardently second Dr. Foster’s hope, 
expressed in his preface, that the Smithson- 
ian Institution, devoted by its founder ex- 
clusively to the “increase and diffusion of 
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knowledge among men,” will publish, as 
the: most legitimate and powerful induce- 
ment, an illustrated catalogue of American 
Antiquities, to be exhaustive of all known 
collections, public and private, 

If it be considered that ruins as mys- 
teriously interesting as those which attract- 
ed Herodotus up the Nile and into the Nu- 
bian desert four hundred and fifty years 
before Christ, for that record in which we 
share his wonder to this day, lie as close as 
Yucatan and Central America, we must 
confess that the goat-herds who hide among 
the mouldering blocks of Persepolis, or the 
vagabonds that gamble on the site of Nin- 
eveh, not knowing the grass - disguised 
heaps from the joyfulness of nature, are 
not more indifferent in their countries than 
we to the profound and touching appeals 
of the perished past in those mute, fading 
memorials that look up from the American 
landscape. But this ignorance amounts to 
a reproach when the dictum of a geologist 
Hitchcock is 
the only excuse for a historian of no less 


of no less distinction than 
distinction than Bancroft, for saying that 
the Mississippi valley “has no monu 
ments; that its mounds, walls, fortifica 
tions, pavements, etc., have been evoked 
by the blameless intemperance of antiqua- 
rian imagination out of decaying strata of 
sandstone, water-gaps through natural ridg- 
es of soil, layers of levelled pebbles, etc.* 

ur author has but too severely repressed 
his enthusiasm; and yet it must be regret- 
ted that so few of the gifted and philosoph 
ical minds of the country fully share his 
delicate yet deep sentiment; that with 
which, in his early manhood, he first gazed 
on the works of the Mound Builders. 

* These works,’ says Dr. Foster, “ are 
in the vicinity of Newark, Ohio, and though 
not the most stupendous, are the most elab- 
It was a bright 
and the 


orate in the whole series. 
summer's morning, sunlight, 
streaming through the opening of the dense 
canopy of foliage above, fell upon the 
ground in flickering patches. A slumbrous 
silence filled the air, and I confess that as 
I traced out the labyrinthine system of 
earth-works here displayed, with its circles 
and squares, its octagons, gate-ways, paral- 


* Bancroft’s U. S., vol. IIL., p. 307. 
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lel roads, and tumuli, the whole spread 
over an area of several square miles; and 
as I speculated on the purposes of their 
construction, and on the origin and extinc- 
tion of the people by whom they were 
reared, I was profoundly impressed.” He 
adds: * I can say that, in after life, I have 
never passed one of their monuments, how- 
ever humble, without experiencing feelings 
akin to my first impressions.”’ 

It was a beautiful fidelity which made 
these impressions in his youth the efficient 
and fruitful incentives during the last days 
of his life, after they had preserved him 
throughout the whole interval from the 
vainglory of place and the lust of property, 
exalting him to the nobler trust of a mis 
sion of truth; that self-certifying devotion 
of intellect without pay to instruction with- 
out gratitude, which tests the true philoso- 
pher — never so much below himself as 
when he is able to detect the discrepancy 
between his sacrifices and his rewards. 

The popular notion of the scientific mind 
is that of a powerful but credulous intel- 
lect. But not only are men hung constantly 
upon legal evidence which no scientist of 
character would accept as conclusive, but 
on the very points in which the philosopher 
is supposed most eagerly to welcome doc 
trinal novelty, actual experience shows him 
tenacious of popular dogmas, even to in- 
tolerance. The great Cuvier put back the 
search for fossil man half a generation by 
refusing credit to the most convincing evi- 
dence of certain remains discovered in 
1823. 
hearing, for many years, for the discover 


Boucher de Perthes could get no 


ies of 1841, in a little valley in France, 
now called by Dr. Foster * the archzolo- 
gists’ classic ground;*’ while, as late as 
1842, the London Geological Society actu. 
ally refused publication to a paper by Sir 
Richard Vivyan, generalizing upon certain 
human remains found mixed with those of 
extinct mammalia in Devonshire. There 
has been in the British Museum, for more 
than a hundred and fifty years, a flint im- 
plement, inscribed to show that it had been 
“found with an elephant’s tooth; but 
geology, born since that date, was blind until 
recently to its deep significance. Elementa- 
ry works on that science, until within scarce- 
ly a decade, have treated it like an ax- 
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iom that man had no existence antedating 
superficial deposits, though for half a cen- 
tury evidence to the contrary had been ac- 
cumulating. 

The most recent and the most elaborately 
authenticated case of all has been made 
public since Dr. Foster's book went to 
press. As the possibility of doubting that 
man shared the earth with the cave lion, 
cave bear, cave hyena, and woolly rhinoc- 
eros, and that, too, with a facial angle of 
85 degrees and a stature of six feet, before 
the last glacial epoch, is abolished by this 
evidence, it may be worth while to mention 
it in connection with an American case 
which afforded much diversion many years 
ago, not to country doctors and Sunday- 
school teachers merely, but to the most em- 
inent of the scientists of the time. 

The Mentone skeleton was found on the 
26th of March, 1872, in one of a series of 
caves at a place in Italy, 88 feet above and 
facing the Mediterranean Sea, with a pla- 
teau between, whereon an old Reman road 
ran, and a modern railway is building. It 
was not found by accident, nor by labor- 
ers, nor incidentally te labors prosecuted 
for other objects; but the discovery was 
made by a French savan of distinction, 
acting under a special commission from the 
late Imperial government for this very ex- 
amination, in which he has been engaged 
more than two years. The exhaustive and 
scrupulous method of this excavation may be 
judged by the three months devoted to re- 
moving and sifting earth for one thin stra- 
tum’s depth. When the skeleton was found, 
M. Emile Riviere informs us, eight days 
were uninterruptedly consumed in patiently 
disengaging and isolating it. The bones of 
the extinct animals above named, the usual 
flint implements, shell ornaments, and bune 
weapons of the rudest human period, all 
lay together, with ashes, etc., contempora- 
neously in a deposit, thus rigidly verified, at 
a depth of 21% feet, within the cave. The 
flat form of one of the bones of the leg 
(tibia), and the form of skull called dodico 
cephalic, with some other marks, indicate 
inferiority of type; while, on the other 
hand, a “ forehead neither low, retreating 
nor narrow, absence of prognathism, and 
a facial angle of nearly 85 degrees,’’ denote, 
together with size, a type of man decidedly 
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superior to that of any fossil remains here- 
tofore found, though he must have been in 
the very lowest stage of improvement in 
the arts of life. 

This skeleton is entire, except three or 
four of the smallest bones in the body. 
One bone bore proof that it had once been 
fractured and had reunited, without the 
the teeth were intact and 
perfectly sound, without the dentist.“ The 
skeleton lay,’’ says M. Riviere, “on its 
left side, in the longitudinal direction of 
the cavern, about 23 feet from the entrance. 


surgeon. All 


The attitude was one of repose, as if death 
The 


head, slightly raised, faced the bottom of 


had overtaken a man during sleep. 


the cavern, resting upon the soil by its left 
side. The fore-arms were flexed on the 
arms and drawn up toward the neck. The 
right hand rested naturally upon the left 
forearm, while the left hand appeared to 
be supporting the head. The lower ex- 
tremities, partly flexed, were lightly cross 
He says that, from the type of man, 
it would have been incredible to refer him 
to the palwolithic age, 7. ¢., the earliest part 
of the stone age, had he not been found on 
his own hearth, with the bones of his own 


” 


ed. 


contemporaries, the woolly rhinoceros, the 
cave beasts, etc., and the meagre implements 
of his own extremely rudimental art. 

There is, then, an end to the question of 
man having been contemporaneous with the 
woolly rhinoceros, mastodon, and other ex- 
tinct quadrupeds. Yet only thirty-four years 
ago the late Dr. Koch, of Missouri, was 
laughed at by the learned of Europe and 
America for arguing, from the presence of 
charcoal, flint missiles, partial consumption 
of the bones, particularly of the head, and 
from the upright and sound condition of 
the leg and foot - bones, of a mastodon he 
had recovered, that the enormous animal 
had been destroyed by human agency, by 
means of fire and weapons, while “ bogged”’ 
in a mire not too soft for lighter creatures. 
Dr. Foster says* : 

“ This statement at the time was receiv- 
ed by the scientific world with a sneer of 
contempt. It was my fortune to be thrown 
in company with Dr. Koch for several 
days, during the last year of his life, and, 
among other things, I questioned him very 


* Pages 62-63. 
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pointedly as to the possibility of his being 
mistaken, when he answered me in the 
most solemn and emphatic manner that his 
statement was true.” 

Dr. Foster laments that, while M. Bou- 
cher de Perthes, a later discoverer, lived to 
see his discoveries in the valley of the 
Somme recognized and honored, Dr. Koch 
died “ with a cloud over his reputation.”’ 
Of course, had a human skeleton been 
found as well as human missiles along with 
the bones of the Osage mastodon, the case 
would have been that of the Mentone ex- 
cavation exactly, yet it would only have 
heightened the ridicule for a discovery now 
welcomed by the scientific world. 

The celebrated Neanderthal skull was 
found under conditions pointing to the 
same geological epoch and to the same 
stage of culture. Yet, while the Mentone 
skeleton carried a skull not below what has 
worn the British crown within a century, 
the great interest attaching to the Neander 
thal relic arises from its being on the very 
verge of gorilla structure. If, then, it was 
not a /usus natura, the assumption of a 
constant, though slightly varying, corres- 
pondence between dignity of type and com 
plexity of culture is disproved, and signs 
of some element of quality or condition, not 
yet discovered, are to be sought as a better 
criterion of human rank. This Mentone 
primate, who fought with bone splinters 
and flint chips, homed in a hole, was ig- 
norant of metal, and ate, perhaps, his own 
children, yet had brains enough—if quan- 
tity and shape be the test—to have built the 
castles of the Incas or the halls of the 
Montezumas, if not Egyptian Thebes, Pe- 
kim, or Yeddo, 

On the other hand, Dr. Foster is of opin. 
ion that 
Mexico, Central America, Yucatan, etc., 
was achieved by the Mound Builders with- 
out alteration of the type disclosed by their 
skulls, which is distinctly below the low- 
est existing men. It is, then, as if the 
Neanderthal man had built splendid cities, 
eclipses and transmitted in 


ancient American civilization in 


calculated 
scribed memorials, while the race of Con- 





fucius had lived in caves with the hyena 
for the facial angle of 85 degrees is not rare 
in the European and is seldom surpassed in 
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the Asiatic. But, suspending for the pres- 
ent the question of identity of the Mound 
Builder with the Greek of the Vale of 
Anahuac, the disproportion of the former’s 
brain to his works in the Mississippi Valley 
is sufficiently unaccountable on received 
assumptions. 

A distinguished 
“There can be no doubt that, as man ap- 


anthropologist says : 
proaches more nearly in bodily conforma- 
tion to the animal, and especially his near- 
est relative, the ape, the lower his stage of 
culture. As times go on, these character- 
istics gradually vanish; the forehead be- 
comes more upright, the skull higher and 
more dome-shaped, and the projecting 
countenance gradually recedes under the 
skull. These changes are the result of 
man’s conflict with his circumstances, and 
of the labor which that conflict entails.”’* 
Here mind and body, acting on each 
other as reciprocal cause and effect of de- 
velopment, are so recognized as to make 
the form of the latter an unerring gauge of 
the degree of the former; and that form, 
too, the osseous form only. But it cannot 
be pretended, under this principle, that the 
Mentone man had an actual mental devel- 
opment above the Neanderthal man. How, 
then, did he come by his brain? What if 
the Neanderthal skull had been found in 
the midst of proofs of a high civilization ? 
Would not the Neanderthal and the Men 
tone cases then invalidate the assumption 
above, which is so generally accepted ? 
Now, the Mound Builders of America 
demonstrably, and in Dr. Foster's opinion, 
the Peruvian and Mexican, had heads be- 
low the lowest existing savages, and little, 
if any, above the Neanderthal man. 
289, and 305, different 
skulls are figured. The frontal lobe, and 
also the occipital, are much larger in the 


_ On pages 277, 


Australian — universally placed at the bot- 
tom — than in the Mound Builder, in whom, 
however, the phrenologist would recognize 
a shght superiority in the region of his 
organs of religion, firmness and self -es- 
teem, and probably impute his culture to 
their elevating influence ; notwithstand- 
ing, it must be admitted that no existing 
being of human form is so nearly without 
physical tokens of the rational faculty. Yet 


* Carl Vogt. Rep. to Cong. Germ. Naturalists 
+ Pages 341, 342, 343. 
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this man was a member of a State; able 
to organize for war or labor a force of 
hundreds of thousands; to provide their 
commissariat ; to conduct a commerce over 
vast districts; to establish and man elabo- 
rate military defences of hundreds of miles 
extent; to conduct distant expeditions for 
war, copper and other mining, or com 
merce; and to provide adequate subsistence 
and transportation overland, all without 
beasts of burden ; to erect temples of wor- 
ship, consisting mainly of mounds reared 
without engines or iron implements, of a 
magnitude corresponding to the manual 
strength of hundreds of thousands of men ; 
to divide the agricultural from the me- 
chanic class, and raise maize by method 
ical cultivation; to comprehend a definite 
theology and polity; to evaporate and use 
salt; to cast and work copper; to sculp- 
ture the human figure better than the Phee 
nicians, and nearly as well as the Chal 
deans of antiquity; to dress themselves in 
cloth woven like modern homespun; to 
mine plates of mica in North Carolina, and 
use them for looking glasses in lowa; to 
smoke tobacco in pipes of curious and 
elaborate forms ; to cook, make hominy in 
mortars, etc., etc.—all this, almost without 
brains! Thus this mean - browed civilian 
of prehistoric Ohio contrasts with the state 
But his 
civilization was rudimental compared with 
that of Mexico, Yucatan, Central and South 
America. 

It may be doubted whether the splendid 


ly fronted troglodyte of Mentone. 


culture of those states could possibly have 
issued from heads below the Australian 
type; but it must be conceded that, the ex- 
cellence of the works themselves excepted, 
there is no evidence whatever that does not 
go to prove it, Dr. Foster argues with 
great force, * from the typical heads sculp- 
tured with elaborate taste and indisputable 
skill on their buildings, with every sign of 
their being their ideal of the human head, 
that they must have been totally unac- 
quainted with any higher type. This refers 
to the more ancient, which, however, is 
known to be the more excellent, of Amer 
ican art, Dr. Foster reviews at length 
the different conjectures, and collates the 


data on the general subject, quoting Hum- 


* Pages 338, 339. 
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boldt’s emphatic denial of the possibility of 
this form of head being the consequence of 
artificial pressure in the case of those peo- 
ples, and arrives at the following views : 
The opinion of Dr. Morton, that all of 
the American races are of a common type, 
must be disallowed, and, at least, the 
grand division of drachycephatlic and dolico- 
cephalic admitted among them, 
Notwithstanding, in type, the latter are 
considered on the whole inferior, he believes 
that the former were behind on this continent. 
In Central America, the Mound Builder 
anciently originated his civilization, and by 
degrees found his way north, into the Missis- 
sippi Valley, where he partially developed 
it, afterwards more splendidly in Peru, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Yucatan, etc. In the 
North, at comparatively no very distant pe- 
riod, perhaps about the time of Solomon 
(say 1000 B. C.), they were assailed by a 
fierce and barbarous people, with whom, 
according to vague tradition, a struggle of 
thirteen years ended in the Mound Builders 
being expelled from this country, which 
they called Huehue Tlapalan, they being 
the true Toltecs. Migrating southward, 
towards their original homes, they found in 
Central America, Mexico, etc., the Colhu- 
as, a very civilized race from the South, 
together with the aborigines, a distinct and 
barbarous race. The Toltecs and Colhuas 
united and seized the country, making a 
Toltecan empire of great extent. Their 
civilization, then advancing during more 
2,000 
height, when a drachycephalic race, the 


than years, rose to its greatest 
Aztecs from the north-west—probably New 
Mexico—the Goths of Toltec Rome, came 
down and subjugated them. This 
about A. D. 1200. The Aztecs were not 


altogether barbarous, but adopted the civi 


was 


lization of the Toltecs, and perhaps their 
religion, usages, art, etc., and were found 
in possession by the Spaniards. The Aztec 
type of skull is much superior to the Mound 
Builder or Toltec. 

We cannot doubt that too much stress 
has been laid on the degree of mental cul- 
ture reflected in the type of physiognomy. 
Admitting that between mental manifesta- 
tion and bodily conformation, there is a 
law of definite interdependence; and also, 
that we are competent to decide in favor of 
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the dignity of our own ideal—and the 
latter, at least, is not proved — it does not 
follow that we know how much mind there 
may possibly be in a given amount of brain. 
Temperament may, after all, be a more 
distinct thing than moderns are accus- 
tomed to ailow ; and it may turn out that 
brains may grow large, and push up the 
facial angle, while the convolutions may be 
imperfect, the fibre of the body cuarse, or in 
some more recondite quality, the indispensa- 
ble element for mental power may be want- 
ing. Whatever that element was, it must 
have been vastly more active in the Mound 
Builders than in even ourselves; for with a 
brain so idiotic we are invariably idiots. The 
question is one in which we may hope to 
hear even from the psychologists of the 
waning school; for it demands of the evo- 
lutionist, not, perhaps, a concession against 
the general doctrine of development, but an 
answer to the case of the sculptor of the 
mound - pipes and water - jugs (better than 
the Carthaginians could do), with a crani- 
um below Caucasian idiocy, in contrast 
with the cave Yahoo of Mentone, with the 
brain of the countrymen of Genghis and 
Timour. : 

Dr. Foster, while enlarging with appre- 
ciative fulness upon the brilliant civiliza- 
tion of Mexico and Central America, when 
compared with any but the highest, and 
upon the extreme slowness of human pro- 
gress, especially in earlier stages, yet ex- 
presses the opinion that it arose subse- 
quently to the mound epoch of North 
America. As tradition fixes the migration 
southward with tolerable probability with- 
in three thousand years, it may be inferred 
that our unobtrusive author conceives that 
about the time the Tyrian ships were voy- 
aging to Ophir for gold for Solomon’s 
Temple, the fugitive Toltecs, cherishing 
sad memories of the Illimois prairies and 
the Ohio hills, were laying the foundations 
of Pelenque, of Uxmal and of Mexico, 
calling the land “ Tlapalan” after their 
northern homes, of which tradition still 
preserves their fond prefix, “* Huchue,”’ i.e., 
Old Tlapalan. But how long the Toltecs 
may have inhabited this country before that 
event, Dr. Foster ventures no guess, beyond 
the intimation that the character of their 
works here, rather than physical indica- 
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tions of antiquity, points to a very prolong- 
ed occupation. Nevertheless, as he thinks 
they issued originally from the South, it is 
possible that what culture they displayed 
here may have been brought withthem. In 
this view their whole period of occupation 
here may not have been long, compared to 
that vast tract of time over which a people 
pass from stark savagery to an organic in- 
dustrial society. Of course it is to be pre 
sumed that if the original Mound Builders 
did not, other races did occupy this country. 
There was, indeed, time enough since the 
topography, meteorology and hydrography 
of North America became substantially 
what they are now—since our scenery, 
even to hill, dale, rock and rivulet, was 
born — for the rise, development and de- 
cay of as many peoples successively as there 
are typical nations now extant. The most 
striking of the many proofs of this is in 
the time during which the limestone shelf 
of Niagara has been wearing away, widely 
variant as are the calculations of it by 
James Hall, Hitchcock, Desor, Lyell, and 
others. The latter was willing to limit it 
to 31,000 years; but the French geologist 
deemed 380,000 more probable. But tak- 
ing the lowest estimate, certain remains 
near the falls show that the great cataract 
did not come into existence until after the 
era of the mastodon, and consequently, of 
races of men in this country contemporary 
with and possibly anterior to him. 

Manin America, therefore, is as ancient 
as the imagination may choose to date him 
elsewhere in the world ; and if we consider 
how recently and over what circumscribed 
areas the obscure traces of archaic man 
have been subjected to the refined processes 
of modern research, we may disown the 
excess but not the spirit of Shelley’s lines : 

** There 's not one atom of yon earth 

But once was living man; 

Nor the minutest drop of rain 

‘That hangeth in its thinnest cloud 
But flowed in human veins. 

And from the burning plains 

Where Lybian monsters yell, 

From the most gloomy glens 

Of Greenland’s sunless clime, 

To where the golden fields 

Of fertile England spread 

Their harvest to the day, 

Thou canst not find one spot 

Whereon no city stood.”’ 
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The present Indian remains as profound 
a mystery as ever. 
have finally settled the question against the 
probability of his having migrated hither 
Was he the con- 
To this 


Philology seems to 


from another continent. 
queror of the Mound Builder? 
point Dr. Foster does not advert. 

The Indian’s volume of brain is immense 
ly superiur to the Mound Builder's, and his 
character corresponds exactly to what tra- 
dition affirms of the fierce and remorseless 
invaders of Tlapalan except in one impor- 
tant particular: the latter are said to have 
been under a single leader. It is not 
probable that Indians, in numbers as large 
as must have been necessary to dislodge 
the Mound Builders, could ever have been 
brought under one chief. But there are 
other conditions which must be regarded 
as decisive of this point. 

The conqueror of the Mound Builder 
must have had opportunity, at least, to adopt 
all his civilization ; and though the Indian 
would avail himself of less of it than prob- 
ably any conqueror ever has done, yet his 
intercourse with the whites shows how 
eagerly he appropriates and how tenacious- 
ly he retains certain arts. From the Mound 
Builders he would have learned the nature 
of copper ore, the simple process of smelt- 
ing and working it— more artless, even, 
than the making of stone weapons; and it 
is not to be imagined that anything could 
ever afterwards have deprived him of the 
use of so valuable an instrument for all his 
designs. The same is true of earthen ves- 
sels, which, once seen by savages, could 
not fail to be forever afterwards substituted 
for a sort of tub of birch - bark, in which 
water is heated by casting in hot stones — 
and for other equally witless expedients for 
convenience. The adoption of the art of 
weaving cloth would, perhaps, be practica- 
ble to the lowest possible savage. As the 
whites found the Indians utterly ignorant 
of lead and copper, salt, pottery, woven 
fabrics, etc., it must seem conclusive against 
the hypothesis of their ancestors having 
had contact with the Mound Builders, or 
even with their recent remains, or with 
successors of them who had ever had such 
contact. 

This brings us to the inquiry, What 
became of the conquerors of the Mound 
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Builders? As only their numbers ena- 
bled their ferocity to overcome the power- 
fully fortified and organized resistance of 
the occupants of the soil, it may be sup- 
posed that the latter, when they turned 
their backs on the graves of their fathers, 
on their shrines, darkly sanctified by human 
sacrifices, and on a land whose name they 
fondly bestowed wherever they made new 
homes—they left it populous with an exul- 
tant and swaggering foe. But, what was 


his fate, we cannot even guess; unless 
we may suspect that the lack of subsistence 
scattered that people, in tribes and families, 
for game. 

But the curious, yet consistent, inference 
remains, that this vast region was probably 
for a long period —it may be centuries — 
entirely uninhabited, until the Indian, of 
yesterday, as it were, came upon the stage : 
for the last copper - armed conqueror and 
learner of the Mound Builder must first 
have perished, in order to account for the 
Indian’s ignorance. But we must forbear 
to speculate further. 
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We would fain delay in this fascina- 
ting quarter, wherein we are confident 
our lamented author had more in reserve 
of the highest interest, for another work ; 
for the history of the Mound Builders was 
a subject which, we have seen, was hal- 
lowed to him by life - long impressions. 

We lay down Dr. Foster's work with 
mournful regret. Replete with original 
and valuable matter, the writer has assem 
bled also the views of others with care and 
fulness; but has hinted his own with such 
modesty, that only the vigilant reader will 
be sure of acquiring them all. 
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F gesoce our friends, Mr. Narcissus 
Sweet is entitled at our hands to those 
exquisite amenities, the failure of which in 
the least things might endanger the com- 
fort of a gentleman studiously emulous of 
personal perfection, but destitute of that 
immodest complacency which dispenses 
with general approbation. We fervently 
sympathize with Mr, Sweet in the trying 
affliction from which he has, with his ac- 
customed delicacy, hinted his desire to 
make his escape, through our friendly in- 
terposition. Sincerely regretting that our 
resources are entirely inadequate to our 
wishes, we announce his grievance, in the 
hope that some effectual but strictly deco- 
rous method may be suggested for restor- 
ing deserved happiness to a sensitive and 
polished member of society. 


Mr. Sweet, with considerable sensibility, 
informs us that, since the destruction of the 
Opera House, in the great fire, his health 
has suffered by the absence of a public pic- 
ture gallery, in which it had been his daily 
practice, as a hygienic measure, to spend one 
hour, and that upon the opening of the Fine 
Art Institute, his constitution responded to 
the timely resumption of his habitual enjoy- 
ment, and he lately had the assurance of his 
medical adviser that he was in perfect 
health. With this, united the gratifying in 
formation that his favorite barber, whose 
absence had occasioned him much solici- 
tude for the cherished symmetry of his 
side - whiskers, was about to return to Chi- 
cago. Under these circumstances, it is 
painful to relate the untoward event which 
we give, in his own words : 
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“I was considering,’ says Mr. Sweet, 
*‘ whether Bierstadt’s Mount Hood was not 
an inch or two too long for its height, when 
a person accosted me, to whom I responded 
with some civility, at which he rejoined 
with quite a protracted speech. His man- 
ner and style of dress were quite inelegant 
— indeed, I should say etré ; but he ob- 
truded his remarks with such energy that I 
was fearful that I should provoke him by 
any sign of my discomfort, which was much 
increased by his very singular — I may say, 
quite shocking — sentiments. I had much 
difficulty in terminating the colloquy, and 
felt very glad that I was never again to be 
exposed to so painful a contact. But day 
by day the same individual accosts me with 
his terrible ideas, seeming to make it an 
object to meet me at the Gallery. I com- 
plained to Mr. Aitken, who smiled with 
his usual courtesy, but for some — doubtless 
entirely proper—reason,was unable to afford 
me any relief. This fearful personage does 
not, I confess, offer me any indignity; but 
his opinions and sentiments are so exceed- 
ingly unlike mine, that my distress arises 
from my not being able to convey to him 
in any becoming manner, how very unde- 
sirable I find his society. Should the strain 
on my nerves compel me again to forego 
my habitual visit to the shrine of Fine Art, 
I am sure—in fact, quite dreadfully sure— 
that my delicate health will be much shat- 
tered. Thus situated, I hope it will do my 
candor no discredit if I invoke your respect- 
ful commiseration. The expressions of this 
objectionable person are often in language 
too profane and unpolished for repetition ; 
but I may, without offence, convey some 
examples of their spirit. 

«Gentlemen are nuisances (said this 
strange person); most of the stealing and 
lying of society is done by gentlemen. The 
dirty rabble do it raw, and get caught at it. 
But gentlemen don’t bungle. I hate gen- 
tlemen.’ 

“«*Call this a Christian country? If 
Christ were to appear on Wabash avenue 
in company with a bevy of beefy fishermen 
at his heels, talking as he did onthe Mount 
of Olives, Old Banyon would be lecturing 
him as a vagrant before fifteen minutes — 


between drinks. If your Christians should 
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take any notice of him at all, it would be 
by a missionary sent by the Young Men’s 
Christian 
your Christianity. 
the Bishop, without a letter of introduction, 


Association, to convert him to 
If he should call on 


the police would be invoked for protection 
against a disorderly person. And as nice a 
man as you, would faint at seeing him in 
the parlor of some Chicago Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. And should he issue a command 
to any leading Christian citizen to return 
good for evil, he would have to perform a 
miracle in order to escape being knocked 
down for his impudence.’ 

*T would add more, but Iam so shocked 
at the recollection of his blasphemies that I 
must desist for the refreshment of my pray- 
er- book and smelling - bottle. 

“May I ask through what steps a gen- 
tleman may preserve the sanctity of his 
holy religion against such objurgation ?” 





“ Tus blunt thing that pokes into 
my eyes like a stick, and dims my sight like 
gets up like a 
swamp - bird that is going to travel, be- 


darkness, from below 
cause people’s tongues, while still in their 
mouths, are somehow carried to the other 
side of somewhere, whenever your mother 
is to be mashed out of something hollow 
that she is inside of, which ought to be 
done without your catching hold of things 
and holding on to them, and by tools that 
have no shapes at all.”’ 

** Goodness !"’ exclaims the anxious fa- 
ther, “* has over-study affected his head ?”’ 

* What do you mean?” inquires the 
mother. 

“ Analyzing a dictum of Sir William 
Hamilton’s, in which he forbids metaphor 
ical language for certain purposes, in words 
of his own that are figurative, as all words 
have to be.” 

The old gentlemen takes the book from the 
youth, and reads the words of Sir William : 

“This obscurity arises from the use of 
metaphorical language in a matter for 
the expression of which no phraseology is 
fit if it contains a word in the least figura- 
tive.” 

The young man is dismissed from the 
room, and the fond parents hold a consult- 
ation. 
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THE MIND, in whatever age or peo- 
ple, when it engages itself in metaphysical 
exercises, is able to conceive of a Being 
which is not neuter, nor yet masculine or 
feminine, nor what a class of grammarians 
have called “ common ”’ — in fact, of gen 
derless being. Yet the idiom of no people 
under the sun has ever supplied a corres- 
ponding pronoun. If, speaking of the De- 
ity, a mystic of the ancient Hindoos, a sage 
of Greece, or a theologian of Christendom, 
caught himself using the neuter pronoun, 
he offset it by imputing personal attributes— 
for a God that may be indicated by an 
*it,”’ is not to be distinguished, in essence, 
from a handful of ashes, a sweet sound, or 
a mathematical axiom. Yet, how shall we 
account for the propensity of women— 
surely, not in derogation of the child's per- 
sonality — to reduce the baby to an * it”? ? 
“ Shall we name ¢/ John after 7¢s father ? ” 
« /t is too pretty to be named Jemima — 
poor, sweet thing!’ The formula, as old 
as the Nicene controversy, of the Holy 
Trinity, from which no sect of Christians, 
except Unitarians, withholds assent, with 
blameless skill, 
evades this defect of language while de- 


because indispensable 
fining a Being as a person, but pérsonal in 
a manner inconceivable of a finite person. 
Either He, or, much more, She, would 
negative the formula. It seems, therefore, 
that there is a clear conception of Conscious 
Intelligence higher than personality, in the 
profound or the polished mind, but to 
which the mass, not having anywhere 
attained, have not fitted any pronoun. Ac- 
cordingly the devout—among the simple 
from simplicity, and among the intellec- 
tual from necessity—speak of God in the 
masculine gender in a more or less sym- 
bolical sense. 

From all this it would seem to follow, 
that when the conception of supra-personal 
Deity becomes habitual in the common 
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will be 
evolved, and the disputes of ages might sink 
Then will the 
time promised by Jeremiah come, when a 
“man shall no more teach his neighbor, 


mind, a corresponding pronoun 


under a very little word. 
saying, know thou the Lord ; for I will put 


the knowledge of my law in their inward 
parts,”” ete, 





JOSEPHINE is her name, and she 
She sends us half a 
One is “A Hymn,” 


lives at Lisbon, Ill. 
hatful of * poetry.” 
beginning, 
** How lost was my condition, 
How sorrowful my soul, 
When Jones, our good physician, 
Unto our town did stroll."’ 

Thank you, Josephine; no more till we 
mend our hold on something to lean against ; 
but you may talk out about your “ Little 
Pet: 

‘Mamma, do you want to hear, * Now 
I layme?’ ”’ said little Rosie, as she lay on 
her back on the sofa, kicking up her heels. 
rather indifferently. 

« Sure enough ?*’ queried Rosie. 


* Of course —"’ 


*“ Yes,”’ said mamma. 
* Really — truly ?”’ persisted Rosie. 
“Go on, child,’ said mamma; “but 
pull up your stocking first.” 

“ There,”’ tugging at the sock * is all the 
high I can pull it up, because the button is 
sewed off.” 

Then she clasped her little fingers and 
shut her blue eyes : 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die — "’ 

She opened her eyes with a doubting 
look at mamma — 

“ Trudy, mamma ?”’ 

Mamma laughed. 

“Now, mamma, it a/n’¢ truly. 
shan’t hear no more.” 


You 


And off she marched, nothing inducing 
her to pray another word. 








